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ABSTRACT 



Ninety-one professionals from 22 states participated 
in an institute designed to examine ways to effect behavioral changes 
in power structures and decision policy makers so that legislative 
mandates for total education and training programs for in-school and 
out-of-school youth will become a reality. Fourteen presentations 
aimed specifically at the needs of economically and culturally 
disadvantaged youth are abstracted in this report, including (1) 
"Working With Disadvantaged Youth— Vocational Competencies 1 ' by 
Charlotte Epstein, (2) Status Report on Research on Vocational 
Teacher Characteristics" by Edward Ferguson, (3) "preparing 
Vocational Teachers for the Disadvantaged" by Ted Ward, (4) "Law 
Dimensions in Teacher Education" by Adelaide Jablonsky , (5) 

"Improving Teacher Education through the Utilization of Models" by 
Dale Hamreus, and (6) "Current Trends in Vocational Certification" by 
Richard Adamsky. An analysis of the data gathered through means of 
the various evaluations revealed that the Institute was highly 
significant and met the stated objectives. However, it was noted that 
there was little change in attitudes and opinions of the participants 
as a result of the 2-week institute. Also It was recommended that 
there should be other institutes of this nature, (JS) 
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FOREWARD 



Teacher Education is one of the many areas within the educational fabric that have come 
under attack for not being relevant and sensitive to urban problems. Therefore, the central 
theme of Institute Number Seven posited on the resolution of issues, situations and other 
constraints in vocational teacher education which prevent policy makers from updating the 
process and content of vocational teacher education curriculums to reach disadvantaged youth in 
metropolitan areas. 

The strength and productivity of any institute depends a great deal on supportive services 
by dedicated personnel. Therefore, the following planning committee members whose able 
assistance laid the foundation for Institute Seven are especially commended: 

Dr, Estelle Fuchs, Graduate School of Education, University of Chicago; Dr. James P, 
Steffensen, Acting Chief, Organization and Administration Studies Branch Divisifp^ of 
Elementary and Secondary Education Research, USOE, Washington, D, C., Dr. Joost Yff, 
Assistant Director, ERIC Clearing House on Teacher Education, Washington, D, C.; Professor 
Ralph A. Rush, Teacher-Educator, Division of Vocational Education, Temple University; 
Benjamin F, Whaley, Project Director DEC A, Incorporated, Wilmington, Delaware; Dr. Adelaide 
Jablensky, ERIC4RCD, Teachers College, Columbia University; Professor F. Otis Smith, 
Assistant Dean of Men, Temple University. 

Director John Cassidy of Ambler Campus and Thomas Washington, Supervisor, physical 
plant, insured appropriate and functioning accommodations so that the participants had “all the 
comforts of home,” 

Advice in times of stress was provided by Professor Ralph Rush who also performed 
administrative services. 

Secretarial services were provided by Miss Marcy Rozen. 

Dr, H, Halle ck Singer, Director of the Vocational Education Division at Temple University, 
while performing administrative service engendered enthusiasm and encouragement. 

Marvin Hirshfeld, Director 
Ralph Bregman, Assistant Director 
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SUMMARY 



Grant Number: 


OEG-0-9-480535-4435(725) 


INSTITUTE TITLE: 


Institute VII — “Updating the Process and Content of 
Teacher Education Curriculums to Reach Disadvantaged 
Youth in Metropolitan Areas.” 


INSTITUTE DIRECTOR: 


Dr* Marvin Hirshfeld, Chairman Dept* of Distributive 
Education 


INSTITUTION: 


College of Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DIRECTOR OF INSTITUTES: 


Dr. C, Thomas Olivo, Director 
Professor of Industrial Education 

Dr* Albert E. Jochen, Co-Director 
Consultant 


SPONSORING INSTITUTION: 


Temple University 
Division of Vocational Education 
College of Education 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


TRAINING PERIOD: 


May 11, 1970 to May 22, 1970 


PURPOSE: 


The primary purpose of this Institute was to examine ways 
to affect behavioral changes in power structures and 
decision policy makers so that legislative mandates for total 
education and training programs for in-school youth, and 
out-of-school youth become a reality. 

To involve, to challenge, to stimulate, to demonstrate and 
to seek out new and more effective \;*ays to educate and 
train the Nation’s manpower and womanpower and to 
utilize feedback materials, etc , . .to the end that functional 
programs of vocational education and training, including all 
essential related services, may be planned and implemented* 



Objectives* 



The basic objective of the Institute was to initiate change in the vocational teacher 
education programs so as to improve both the process and content of these programs for the 
preparation of teachers for disadvantaged youth in urban areas. These objectives were 
accomplished through: 

1. Sensitizing the participants to the problems, attitudes and needs of economically and 
culturally disadvantaged urban youth. 

2. Defining and translating the prevailing labor market and societal requirements to serve 
the needs of disadvantaged urban youth. 

3 . Determining teacher competencies needed to train for successful participation in the 
prevailing labor market and society and recommend changes for teacher certification. 

4. Exploring the dimension of models relating to teacher preparation, certification, and 
administrative constraints consistant with the training of the disadvantaged urban 
youth, 

toeedures a.,d Activities: 

A program planning committee was appointed and used to assist in the initial planning and 
finalizing the Institute program. Preparation, also, included the acquisition of selected reference 
materials for individual and group study. 

A variety of activities were incorporated on the basis of their contribution to achieving the 
selected objectives. Included were formal presentations, lectures, workshops and panels. Group 
and individual assignments were made to cover the objectives in all dimensions. 

Ninety-cue professional qualified persons representing a wide variety of backgrounds were 
selected from twenty-two states to give geographic representation as well as to provide a wide 
variety of backgrounds. 



Conclusions and Recommendations: 

From an analysis of the data gathered through means of the various evaluations it is 
concluded that the Institute program, itself, was highly significant and met the stated objectives, 
At the same time there was little change noted in attitudes and opinions of the participants as a 
result of the two weeks Institute. The success of the Institute, however, was expressed by the 
participants in terms of a new awareness of the problem and a corresponding resolve to effect 
change, This awareness and resolve are attributed to the program of the Institute, combined with 
the opportunity to work out specific plans of action. 

The major recommendation is that there should be other Institutes based on what was 
learned during this two weeks meeting. These new Institutes should include; (i)more people 
who are m a position to effect change and (2) parti r ints whose jobs will include the provision 
of time to carry out plans adopted at the Institute. 

ERIC > 8 
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! INTRODUCTION 



The Problem: 

The low achievement of slum students on national achievement tests, the high rate of 
drop-outs in ghetto schools, the growth of intervening educational agencies such as the 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers and Manpower Development Centers, the increase in 
student protests and strikes, and the growing militancy of minority groups for minority control 
of the schools, are indicators of the degree to which schools are realistic in assessing and meeting 
the needs of disadvantaged youth. 

From an examination of vocational teacher education literature, it is apparent that 
vocational teacher educators are aware of and concerned about the problem, anxious to change 
their programs, but have limited opportunity to change teacher education programs. Current 
models for preparing teachers for urban schools with disadvantaged youth are frequently 
college-wide models, which may appear overwhelmingly complex to a single vocational teacher 
education department. Thus, there is a real need to provide ideas and materials specifically 
designed for vocational teacher education programs which are modest in size and complexity, 

A useful means to encourage change in vocational teacher education programs to prepare 
teachers of disadvantaged youth is to provide plans comprised of activities, experienees ? projects, 
and/or steps which (1) can be implemented by a department of vocational teacher education as 
opposed to an entire college of education, (2) can be implemented swiftly and (3) are 
specifically appropriate for vocational teacher education rather than general academic areas. 



Objectives of the Institute: 

The basic objective for the Institute was to initiate change in the vocational teacher 
education programs so as to improve both the process and content of these programs for the 
preparation of teachers for disadvantaged youth in urban areas. These basic objectives needed 
identification and development of the following: 

1. To determine competencies needed by vocational teachers to teach disadvantaged 
urban youth, 

2. To identify methods to be used by teacher-educators when preparing vocational 
teachers to work with disadvantaged urban youth (including inter-disciplinary 
cooperation to accomplish effective teacher preparation). 

3* To develop vocational teacher education models including certification requirements to 
satisfy the occupational education needs of disadvantaged youth. 
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4. To develop model curriculunis for establishment of teacher-education programs for 
vocational education teachers of disadvantaged urban youth. 

5. To design plans for action which will test the models, guidelines, and materials through 
implementation in the participants’ own programs within selected cities. 



Outcomes* 



The following outcomes were directly related to the preceeding objectives as specific 
developments and plans coming as a direct result of the Institute* 

1, (a) Develop an annotated list ot teacher competencies. 

(b) Develop awareness by teacher-educators of various agencies whic tilized 
when working with disadvantaged youth and determine what information regarding 
these agencies is relevant and how this information can be taught. 

2, Develop guidelines for teacher-educators to identify and utilize a variety of 

non-textbook, non-lecture teaching methods and devices (individualized instruction, 

group process skills, inter-disciplinary team teaching, etc*) when training vocational 
teachers to work with disadvantaged youth* * * 

3, Develop “working” guidelines to assist teacher-educators in program planning. De~ elop 

abilities of teacher-educators to construct and utilize models for teacher education 
program planning. 

4* Develop a curriculum which includes certification requirements. The curriculum will be 
taught utilizing special methods and materials to be used by vocational teachers for 
effective vocational training and retraining of the disadvantaged who possess unique 
problems, attitudes, and needs. 

5. (a) To identify appropriate channels of communication for implementing the model 

and curricula* 

(b) The plan of action should include evaluation of the implementation of the model 
and dissemination of materials developed to vocational teacher-educators, supervisors, 
and responsible administrative leaders who can affect change. 



General Plan of Operation: 

Each seminar day started with a presentation, the “Daily Plan’*, conducted by the seminar 
director* This fifteen minute period gave the participants an opportunity to raise operational 



questions, to preview the day’s schedule and changes that might come up, to inject a mental set 
prior to the work of the day, distribute materials that had been duplicated and do whatever else 
might be necessary. Participants were expected to be in the general meeting room ready to start 
at 8:45 sum. 



TYPICAL DAILY SCHEDULE 



8:00 ~ 


8:45 a, m. 


Breakfast 


8:45 - 


9:00 a, in. 


Daily Plan 






Announcements 






Preview of Day’s Program 


9:00 ~ 


10:30 a. m. 


Presentations and Workshops 


10:30 - 


11:00 a, m. 


Break 


11:00 - 


12:00 a. m. 


Presentations and Workshops 


12:00 - 


1:00 p. m. 


Lunch 


1:00 ~ 


2:30 p, m. 


Presentations and Workshops 


2:30 - 


3:00 p, m. 


Break 


3:00 - 


5:00 p« m. 


Presentations and Workshops 


5:00 - 


7:00 p. m. 


Dinner 


7:00 - 


8:15 p. m. 


Presentations and Workshops 



The Institute program, itself, was planned in five phases each dealing with one of the 
objectives. Each such phase was followed by a period for evaluating the results of the seminar 
work for that part of the program. The consultants and resource persons were carefully chosen 
to represent as many disadvantaged groups as could be accommodated in the program. Persons of 
several minority groups, as well as a panel of youthful offenders from a correctional institution, 
gave personal testimony as to the widespread need for such programs as well as the number and 
diversity of those who can be classified as disadvantaged. 

The feature of the program day was the ‘Team Sessions’* which followed the formal 
presentation of each subject within the program. After a particular presentation, or a series of 
presentations covering a subject area, “Teams” would go into workshops to further develop and 
expand the ideas brought out in the formal presentation. During the workshop period 
participants discussed and made plans which could be used as models or guides for distribution 
to others interested in implementing programs for the young disadvantaged in urban areas. 
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II METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



Nomination and Selection of Participants - . 

The coordinating office staff at Temple University contacted State Directors and 
Metropolitan area administrative and supervisory personnel to acquaint them with the Institute 
and to obtain a commitment in which they would participate in all of the institutes, using a 
team approach so that feedback could be used at every educational level in an organized method. 
It was the intent of the directors to have at the Institute one person from each state vocational 
staff, one person from the state certification staff, one person from the city superintendent’s 
staff, a dean of the teacher-education institution, and a vocational teacher-educator. In this 
selection all those who could change the proce nd content of vocational teadier-education 
curricuiums would be participating in the Institute. Screening of applicants was performed by the 
Institute VII Director with the advice of the planning committee. 

A detailed description of the selection of participants may be found in Volume I. 

Planning the Institute: 

An Institute Planning Committee was used to plan general topics and outcomes as well as to 
suggest resource personnel and consultants. A member of the coordinating office was included as 
part of the Planning Committee, and at the Planning and Supplementation Meetings of the entire 
project, reports were made concerning the planning of the Institute for suggestions and 
comments. Consultants were selected on the basis of representation of various disciplines 
emphasizing an inter-disciplinary approach. The participants were carefully arranged in “Teams” 
for workshop purposes. Each team was assigned an appropriate chairman for the day who was 
selected on the basis of his expertise in working with the disadvantaged. All consultants were 
specifically asked to (1) use a visual approach as much as possible, (2) involve the audience in 
participation and discussion, (3) demonstrate sensitivity training, and (4) develop a hands-on 
application of the concept he was emphasizing. Visits were made to the Ambler Campus to 
prepare detailed plans for group meetings and to insure proper housing and food preparation. 
Library facilities were arranged and materials were gathered for both individual and group use. 
Transportation was organized so that participants were picked up at the airport without delay 
and brought directly to the Institute. 

Role of Consultant and Resource Personnel: 

Consultants and resource personnel were given specific tasks and asked to follow certain 
methods when making their presentations. For example, one consultant was asked to present 
material using the group discussion technique. Another was asked to put on an actual 
demonstration. Eacn consultant was asked to use a different technique, specifically omitting the 
lecture method. To assist the consultant in planning his presentation each one received in writing 
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detailed instructions to include (1) subject, (2) technique to be used, (3) objectives, and (4) 
expected outcomes. 



Conducting the Institute: 



The two -week Institute was conducted during May of 1970 to study the needs as described 
in the Objectives and to produce information which could provide a basis for program guides and 
curriculum®. The participants spent ten days in lectures, discussions, observations, workshops and 
becoming involved in program improvement activities. Nationally recognized resource specialists 
were engaged to lead the Institute in achieving specific objectives. The opening periods of each 
morning and afternoon were spent in formal learning sessions, designed to orient the participants 
to the nature and magnitude of the specific area under discussion. The content of these sessions 
were presented by competent consultants using various techniques. After the formal 
presentations, the Institute participants were assigned to “Teams” for approximately two hours 
of workshop* During this time they had the opportunity to discuss more informally the 
presentations and to consult further in informal question-and=answer periods with the 
consultants* Each Team was assigned a Team leader at the conclusion of the day’s session* While 
the program was planed to provide a maximum of flexibility only slight adjustments to 
conditions were required* 

Orientation of Participants: 

The selected participants received a pre-institute package of materials which helped orient 
them to the total multiple institute as well as to Institute VII. During the first day of the 
Institute a pre=test was given covering the multiple institute aims, objective, etc* The entire 
Institute program was discussed so that procedures for the Institute would be clear. Each day 
was opened with a group discussion providing an opportunity to discuss the day’s 
accomplishments in terms of the next day’s objectives, 



Abstracts of Presentations: 

All of the formal presentations and those involving n on-structured group participation are 
included in the following abstracts* The non-structured presentations, conducted largely on the 
basis of the groups’ reactions at the time, are not included in formal presentations, Appendix G, 



ABSTRACTS OF PRESENTATIONS 



(The following are edited and condensed, Complete texts of all presentations are contained in 
Appendix F) 
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CHALLENGES TO PARTICIPANTS— CHANGING THE PROCESS AND CONTENT 
OF THEIR VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULUMS 
TO REACH DISADVANTAGED YOUTH IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 

JUDITH HENDERSON* 



People are awed by the time being given to change. One should not change for change’s 
sake but must accept “there must be a better way”— ways that are better because it may make 
teaching jobs easier, more pleasant and more effective or make the student’s job easier, more 
pleasant or more effective, Criticism is hard on all. There are many more gripes than 
compliments. Change the stereotype so there will be fewer bumps. One might begin by reading 
Eric Hoffer’s THE ORDEAL OF CHANGE, Is a person wiling to take risks: risks of failures, 
criticism? What is one’s frustration tolerance? Nothing is so error-free as the tried and true. This 
involves excitement, creativity and relevance. What is one’s tolerance for ambiguity— nagging 
anxiety caused by not knowing what the students reaction will be? What will be the ultimate 
effects? The overall effect is uncomfortable. It is like crossing an unknown body of frozen 
water; this is, indeed, an uncomfortable predicament in which to be. 

There must be a concern for teaching youth in disadvantaged areas. What can be done 
about them? Biases of students and faculty alike must be known. The students about which 
there is most concern are non-white minority groups. It is crucial that the attack use all 
resources for help in realizing what it means to be part of a racial minority in America. Develop 
an understanding and empathy for the black perspective. Have teachers read the biographies and 
books by black authors- Can they talk with confrontation groups, talk with high school students 
and dropouts, and parents of both? Can they talk with groups of liberals, of various points of 
view, conservatives, radicals, and militants? Have they seen films, played simulation games, heard 
records? People desire what they value. Do not change a program to be more relevant in urban 
education until the feelings of the disadvantaged are understood and until strong empathy for 
their problems have been established. 

These people see the self-fulfilling prophecy of non-whites not succeeding. Actually, 
disparities in income, employment, health, housing, et cetera, are wider than they were ten years 
ago. This must be studied and exposed. Perhaps the problems of non-white people are only a 
symptom of the white problem; the problem is that masses of whites have minds that were 
formed in a racist society, and that makes them unrealistic. The cultural deprivation may have 
been in the suburbs all along. 

There must be simultaneous efforts to reach out to the urban advantaged as well as the 
urban disadvantaged. Intensive efforts in only one direction would be less than optimum. 
Reaching only half the people does not win. Priority needs must first be satisfied before we can 



*Dr. Judith Henderson is Associate Director of Learning Systems Institute, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing Michigan, 
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reach people to educate them. This cannot be limited to vocational education, child study 
centers, day care centers; clothing programs must be considered. Things should not be done for 
them but it should be made easier for them to help themselves. Assist in negotiating, mediating 
with key persons in education systems, funding agencies and pressure groups* Participate in 
intense discussion with all segments of society. 

Racism is deeply entrenched; few people realize this. Ethnic seif-interest and rejection of 
values and ideas arise when blacks reject norms of white society and develop their own ways to 
achieve their goals, asking blacks to help themselves and the masses to work together. Minority 
members must be recruited both to teach and to prepare teachers. It is most effective. 
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AM 1 PREPARED TO WORK WITH DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 



STERN, WEISS, BERKOWITZ, HIRSHFELD* 



Colleges are beginning to realize their responsibility to the disadvantaged and are working 
with the community around them. One must know why these people are disadvantaged, why 
society kept them at a disadvantage and must help them overcome these problems. There is no 
substitute for experience. You can tell a child about his community and the life of the 
community only after experience. The college must provide the teacher with this experience 
through teacher aides, community group work, building up for practice teaching. 

The term** disadvantaged” is associated with those boys and girls who live in the large urban 
centers and go to our inner-city schools. Usually they come from families that occupy low social 
and economic positions and the majority are black. Motivational programs have come out to help 
these boys and girls. They are the potential dropouts but if they are given a chance a business 
and industry they will succeed. They must be given a pat on the back. They mast be given 
incentive. They can’t be downtrodden all the time. 

Open enrollment has created questions and trepidation ainoung faculty members and the 
entire university structure. Everyone is looking for answers. Teachers are not prepared to teach 
the disadvantaged. Presently the student-teacher stays in an assignment for the entire term. This 
gives him a limited view of what’s really going on. It is suggested that they be moved around in 
various schools and rotated in classes, a month or two months with a number of cooperating 
teachers. Introduce these future teachers to the school situation much earlier in their college 
career, after basic courses, after the first two years. This could be part of the field work, an 
important aspect of education today, as part of the course work, as separate courses for credit or 
not, The students must learn what the problems are and how to cope with them. 

The teacher-educators have got to get back to the classroom and see what is going on. Hr* 
must get out of his office— get out and stay in the school. Get back and get the feel of the kids again. 
Things have changed tremendously. Student teachers should work in different schools. Changes are 
being tried. Group dynamics has been suggested to replace advanced psychology, as has methods 



*Mr. Stern is a Vocational Education Teacher at Ramapo High School, Ramapo, New Jersey. 

Mr. Weiss is City Supervisor of Distributive Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr, Berkowitz is Assistant Professor, Business Division Kingsborough Community College, 
Brooklyn, New York, 

Dr, Hirshfeld is Chairman, Department of Distributive Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of teaching reading to replace some education courses. Attitude is most important. Teacher 
training institutes must develop the feeling in all teachers that they are going out to help these 
youngsters and do their best with them. 






WORKING WITH DISADVANTAGED YOUTH- 
VOCATIONAL TEACHER COMPETENCIES 

CHARLOTTE EPSTEIN* 

Learning is ninety-five percent fun* Most teacheu avoid controversial concepts, however, for 
fear of losing control. Leaving their feelings outside the classroom they teach terms, facts arid 
details. Teacher-education programs can be turned into a game when participating teachers rate 
methods used by the class instructor as “inhibiting” or “freezing” in teams of discussion groups. 
In this way teachers come to understand that they are not to teach just facts but see the 
relevance of ideas to motivate students. They teach them to explore. 

Criticism must be looked at as self-evaluation. If one looks into a mirror he usually likes 
what he sees. But when one looks at others he seems to find things that lie doesn’t like. If a 
person is rejected because of some deficiency then he tends to continue remembering and 
stressing it out of proportion. Everyone has at least one disliked feature of himself. We must 
come to terms with ourselves. We may have to break down some of our cultural inhibitions. 
Discrimination is taught by the use of experimentation and it is shown that it hurts. Teachers 
must be reminded that they can make mistakes even though they have a commitment. 
Subjectivity is the name of the game. The person must improve himself. He must know himself. 
He must forget his handicap and realize that it doesn’t matter. He must realize that “I am still 
me.” People must stress the good and positive, not the negative aspects of individuals. Contact 
and interaction bring about an understanding not segregation. Social determinants must be based 
upon ability. 



*Dr. Charlotte Epstein is Professor of Curriculum and Instruction, Temple University, Phila., Pa. 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS, PROBLEMS, AND NEEDS OF STUDENTS WHO ARE HANDICAPPED 
BY POVERTY OR BY UNDER-STIMULATING CONDITIONS UNIQUE TO DEPRESSED AREAS - 

AND 

HOW AMIDS PREPARES TEACHERS TO DEAL WITH THESE CHARACTERISTICS 

BARBARA SIMMONS* 

KENNETH HED** 



AMIDS looks at the individual student rather than the teacher. It stresses cluster teaching 
with a specialist being used in each specific area. It also is involved with personalized education 
where the individual may come back for help because people care. Thus, the educational 
program is open-ended rather than terminal. There are certain things one knows without being 
told or without a relationship. These can be called physical characteristics. If ccrtai nM ftmis are 
shared by the teacher then the individual can know because the teacher wants hinr to know. 
However, he may also know items which the teacher doesn’t know about himself. Thus the 
relationships entail a level of trust that others are interested in him and in what he is interested 
in. In education today middle-class values are taught and the individual is forgotten. One should 
not think that only the poor, black, et cetera, are disadvantaged. Anyone can be disadvantaged. 
It is all relative, A rich white in Africa is disadvantaged. Thus the measuring institution 
determines who is disadvantaged. 

In the beginning there is an elitist syndrone which changes to the concept of being 
interested in other people as human beings. The conclusion is that, first, a teacher must 
strengthen individual weaknesses. He must not dismiss a pupil from school because the pupil 
didn’t fit into the design of the school but rather fit the P^ign to the individual personal 
behavior. The pupil counts. 



*Mrs, Barbara Simmons is Assistant Director, Washington AMIDS, 



**Mr. Kenneth Hed is Coordinator of Technical Assistance, AMIDS, Washington Technical Insti- 
tute, Washington, D,C, 



DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION FOR INCARCERATED YOUTH 



GENE DOLNICK* 



One of the purposes of the pilot program was to expose the participants to a new world of 
opportunity. The program is utilized in conjunction with existing institutional programs (Lc., 
group therapy, et cetera) to provide a framework of meaningful experiences. Interaction in the 
community and exposure to the “other world” and the “world of work” foster perception and 
insight into one’s self and milieu while positive feelings of self-worth and a new self-identity 
emerge as the basic needs of life —order and meaning, adequacy and competency, security, social 
, approval, self-esteem and love— are reenforced. 

\ - t - >. 

Thus, it was hypothesized that exposure to a meaningful, relevent, educational program 
utilizing a cooperative work experience technique might have the effect of promoting a 
successful community adjustment while reducing recidivism by: 

providing the young offender with job acquisition skills and occupational information 
necessary to function in the world of work; 

providing the young offender with a paid work experience in an occupational area of his 
own choice where labor market demands currently exist and future growth is indicated; 

providing training stations with positive environments where the young offender will 
become aware of the prevalent habics and attitudes of a model group and where positive 
relationships could be formed; 

correlating on-the-job training to classroom education to provide meaningful instruction; 

providing the young offender with program continutity upon parole, if desired, by affording 
access to part-time employment, full-time employment if education is terminated, or 
enrollment in Distributive Education in a public high school. 

Distributive Education for Incarcerated Youth is an ungraded program whose participants’ 
ages range from 14-9 to 17-8 with a median and mean age of 15*11. 

Student perceptions of public school were discussed by the Jamesburg graduates in terms of 
their educational experiences prior to and during their delinquency* Those areas of concern 
expressed by the students were: (1) no cooperation between the teacher and the guidance 

counselor; (2) teaching was often by the book and boring; (3) teachers were not interested in 



+ Gene Dolnick is Coordinator, Wilson School, Jamesburg, N. J„ 
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students; (4) counselors told the students what courses to take, not letting the students choose 
for themselves, and (5) teachers only look at the student’s academic record and not how they 
work in class. The group Concurred chat outside problems have a causal relationship that leads to 
the dislike of school. Their perceptions of a '-vital” teacher was a teacher who was helpful, gave 
individual attention, and had young ideas, and was young, himself. 

The results of this program have thus far shown: 

3. A Cooperative Work program can function successfully with fifteen-years old youths; 

2. Delinquent youths are more effectively serviced through vocational cooperative 
programs at younger ages rather than when diey are older. There has been greater 
success with fourteen and fifteen years-old youth than with sixteen and seventeen-years 
old youth; 

3. There was a 63% success ratio in the Cooperative Work program wMeh roughly 
approximates the success rate in most urban area schools; 

4. Recidivism of program participants is lower than that of a control group and the 
general institution. The control group had a 50% recidivist rate which corresponds to 
the general institutional population; whereas, the successful Cooperative Work students 
only had a 14% rate after parole. 
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PREPARING VOCATIONAL TEACHERS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED- 
METHODS USED BY TEACHER EDUCATORS 

TED WARD* 



The non-lecture approach for the vocational teacher to teach the disadvantaged youth is 
stressed. Some say teaching is telling and some say teaching is showing— both approaches are 
seriously deficient and naive. 

The main objectives to be covered are to' 

1 . Identify methods to be used for preparing vocational teachers to work with 
disadvantaged urban youth. This includes interdisciplinary cooperation to accomplish 
teacher preparation, 

and 

2. Develop guidelines using the non-lecture approach and giving individual instruction. 

It was suggested that the peer group has a definite influence on delinquent youth and, 
therefore, the teacher must recognize the peer group structure language and base his output on 
this, A good way to confront the student is through games and simulations. Games and 
simulations are (1) the current trend in vocational education, (2) have particular value in 
education, (3) induces interaction and confrontation in verbal work among peers that can be 
substituted in terms of differences in kinds of learning in the classroom and (4) they cause things 
to happen. 

Four learning objectives of games are: 



1, To be able to cite distinction between instructional games and instructional simulation 

a. In terms of content in which these tasks are placed 

b. In terms of the dynamic advantages of games and simulations and 
e* In terms of area of games and simulation 

2. To cite components of an institutional game 

*Dr. Ted Ward is Director of the Institutes for Research and Learning, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 



3. 



To cite lour major values of institutional games and simulation in tlie school 



4. To he able to design instructional games* 

Institutional games are when arbitrary rules arc set up, such as in football. Institutional 
simulations deal with life content, u real life situation which a student may encounter, such as 
selling an item. Games are played for fun, but one can also learn from these games. Simulations 
are used for knowledge and skills. An example would be making a cabinet. There is a certain 
amount of reward and motivation in a simulation. In simulation you are learning a process and 
the structure is not arbitrary except in the sense that life, itself, makes it so. 

Instructional simulation is a technique to be used selectively. It is a promising way to solve 
problems but you must know the subject and the people to achieve universal interaction by the 
group. 
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ESTABLISHING PERFORMANCE CRITERIA FOR PREPARING VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 
TO WORK IN THE URBAN SETTING AND AN INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH 
TO VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 

JULIAN ROBERTS* 



In order to get people to work together* certain performance behaviors must be expressed, 

1. You must know what you want done and the time limit involved that will allow you 
to complete the task, 

2, You must establish a goal with the people oriented toward self-activization. This must 
be known before one can help someone else. 

A model used by Weinstein, called M The Disadvantaged and Challenge to Education,” 
included: 

1, A trainer who knows about learners and their background (Performance behavior) 

2. The concept orga n iz er — t e a c h discipline has its own set of concepts around which the 
curriculum is developed. (What type of strategies used or performances expected.) 

From this model the learner proceeds to his established strategy. If he must use the 
dictionary, he must understand that it is in alphabetical order and that it is arranged in certain 
ways. 

Many of the things that happen in the classroom are dictated by the teacher’s action. One 
of these is quietness in the room. If the teacher cannot convey his skill* the students will react 
accordingly, if he has a poor self-image, this image will also be relayed back through the 
students. The teacher must also be concerned with the affective behavior. He should know about 
Bloom’s Second Taxonomy on Affectiveness, Also, the study by Bellach* Flanders* and others on 
verbal behavior of teachers is worth reading. Another study instituted at Syracuse is by White, 
who used young people to study the concerns of young people. Also* the behavior of the 
students and the community is of great importance. 

In the Syracuse program, performance objectives were established to see how they affected 
the parts of the model and the re ponses of the students to questions asked by teachers. The 
following was found as teachers tried to relate to a class: 



*Dr, Julian Roberts is Director of Project Beacon-Teacher Fellowship Program* ERIC-Information 
Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged* Teachers College — Columbia University, New York* N. Y, 
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1. Self-image— This must be positive or it will cause negativism among students, 

2, Belonging— The students must know that the teacher is connected with others, 

• 3. Power— The students must know that the teacher feels certain powers when lie is in the 
classroom, 

Some of the performance objective areas for teachers are: 

1* Control in the classroom (climate of class). 

2. Sense of expectation and know what his limitations are. 

3. Know pupils a^d background -concerns brought by students to class. Interaction of all 
beings in the room. 

4. Develop original teaching materials and supplies. 

5. Develop procedures and styles. Know other ways of doing things. 

6. Have an evaluative diagnostic process, 

7. Interact with pupils on both the verbal and non-verbal areas, 

8. Evaluate pupil performance by not only giving tests, but knowing how to use tests. 

9. Develop curriculum— how important this development is and its relationship to theory, 

10, Know teaching environment, 

11. Know how teacher is to behave internally toward self-image. He must: 
a. Recognize limitations, 

b* Analyze case studies, 

c. Know verbal and written processes, 

d. Know his superficial prejudices. 

e. Accept more than communicable language. 
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LAW DIMENSIONS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



ADELAIDE JABLONSKY* 



There are many myths built around the thoughts of how future teachers and beginning 
teachers feel about disadvantaged students. Some of these myths are: 



1 . 


Disadvantaged students are non-verbal or are very low 


in this ability. 


2, 

3, 


They do not postpone gratification and do not believe 
They have no innate intelligence. 


in future reward 


4. 


They have no interest in school. 




5. 


They are lazy and unclean by choice. 




6. 


Their father is missing from the home. 




7. 


Etc. 





Such myths must be eliminated by those who are going to teach the disadvantaged, This 
can be done by initiating changes into the curriculums found in our present-day teacher 
education centers. It will also relieve the future teacher of his middle^class feelings about the 
disadvantaged student, He will see that: 

1, The disadvantaged student is unique in his ability to cope with life and its flavorings 

2, The disadvantaged student assumes the adult role before many of the middle-class 
students. 

3, The disadvantaged student has learned about survival long before many middle-class 

students. 

The student- teacher entering into his first actual teaching assignment experiences cultural 
shock. He is confronted with the disadvantaged child who comes into the school* unattractive, 
regimented, respectless and trustless, Teaehc* training institutions should screen out those who 
are not suited to the task. 

It takes time for the teacher to see that his own social morals do not apply to the 
disadvantaged student, and it takes him time to learn to live with it. The teacher must do many 
things to change this cultural shock. He must: 

1. Learn to cope with life and its traumatic experiences, 

2. Change defective behavior and make a systematic clarification of behaviors, 

3. Change his perception of seif-concept. 

4. See the student in a non school circumstance; e,g,, at church, in the Boy Scouts, at 
home, etc. 



+ Dr. Adelaide Jablonsky is Associate Director of Content, ERIC-Information Center on the Dis- 
advantaged, Teachers College, Columbia University,^ blew York, New York. 
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The teacher institutions must help the future teacher by doing some of the following; 

1, Realize that he needs help, the type of help given to those who are undertaking their 
first job, 

2, Help the student achieve community experiences. 

3. Provide the student with psychological counseling, 

4. Provide the student with the ability to present the same material in 15 and 10 and 5 
minute periods. 

5* Help the student prepare objectives, then prepare tests; instead of preparing tests, then 
objectives, 

6. See that the student-teacher can teach the same material to three different ability 
groups, allowing him the opportunity to teach it in different ways. 

7. Etc, 

The following are two recommendations which should happen in the student teaching 
experience: 

1. The studeftt=teacher should take records of troubled student and analyze and use 
different techniques to discover and solve these problems. 

2. He should see as many people associated with the teacher as possi 1 ! e: e.g., principal, 
guidance people, nurse, parents, teacher union representative, correctional reading tea- 
cher, A-V people, school psychologist, etc. 

Teaching in disadvantaged areas is: 

1. Depressing, demanding, tiring, and drugery. 

2* Filled with few times of pride and satisfaction, but those few times are worth it. 

3. Looked down upon by other teachers. 

4. Necessary to expect very little from the community, 

5. Not necessary to fear for your life unless you back a student in a corner in front of 
his peers. 

6. Hard to appreciate the gorup with which you work. 

7. Hard to get supplies unless you order them when civil disorders are happening withii 
your community. 
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IMPROVING TEACHER EDUCATION THROUGH THE UTILIZATION OF MODELS 

HORTON SOUTHWORTH* 



Many universities have been closed because administrators have not been listening to the 
kids when they talked. This situation must be changed because the students can help develop 
the university; besides, the university is there to help the student. 

One need not completely destroy the present system, but must make radical or small 
changes in different areas, depending upon the particular area involved. 

Following are some changes that must take place in education: 

1. Teacher education professors must get into the public schools. 

2. Students must participate in the planning o" every phase of school. 

3, Teacher absenteeism and turnover must be eliminated. They are too high. 

4, Teachers* obsession with control must be eliminated. 

5. The thinking that the faculty cannot make changes must be eliminated, 

6, Graduate level schooling must allow for challenges to professors. 

Many new teachers must learn to differentiate instruction, to use multi-media, to teach the 
same objective five different ways, to work with youth of all kinds, and to learn that 45% of the 
population doesn't have what we have. 

During the first year the teacher will most likely experience many disappointments; 
however, the good teacher will remember those experiences and do better the following year, 

A system must be established that relates to society. It must bring interaction between the 
components of all education. The BLUE SKY ARRANGEMENT is where instruction is done on 
an individual basis. The following must be done: 

1. The goals must be specified to the learner, 

2. He must have access to achievement of those goals. 

3. He must have access to where the child is: 

a, through pencil and paper 

b, through total life environment 

c, through evaluating— how does that child learn? 

(1) listening 

(2) seeing 

(3) diagnosis 

(4) etc. 



*Dr, Horton Southworth is Chairman of Department of Elementary Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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4 The teacher must be gotten out of the present setting. 

5. The teacher must know content, but he must not use it as a defensive device. 
Continued growth for teachers after graduation must be emphasized. This could be 
done by putting certain types of teachers in certain buildings, A system used at 
McKeesport, Pa. releases some teachers each day for inservice workshops in school 
during the school day. 

Some ways to get the public schools involved in this type of activity arc: 

1, Make the school realize that it has problems. 

2, Get people who are willing to risk what they have for a chance at something better. 
(Teachers, administrators and principals,) 

3. Let these people see that what happens is good, 

4. Explain the economic factor involved in the undertaking, especially how it will help 
them. 

When you think that we are a forward-looking nation, then see that we are still using some 
1940 techniques, one wonders where our education system went wrong. In conclusion: 

1. No one should expect miracles of a eatch=up system. 

2. Vocational programs must be responsive to technology and ideation (sic) needs. 

3* We cannot expect vocational youth to achieve until clear and realistic order of 
priorities is achieved for each new decade. 

4, A coalition of government, business, industry, and educational agencies must be 
encouraged to formulate and possibly control societal changes, 

5, Teachers should not expect viable education from traditional teaching methods but 
must retain good methods and use new teaching ideologies. 



IMPROVING TEACHER EDUCATION THROUGH THE UTILIZATION OF MODELS 



DALE HAMREUS* 



Interactions must take place among the community, teachers, and administration. If there is 
a need for change, the implementation of this change takes a long time to be realized. Even 
though there are compulsory attendance laws, the teachers still must wory about the ethnics 
involved in their teaching because the public is still watching. 

As for the future teacher, he must know what is happening in the schools, know what 
teacher education organizations are doing, know what procedures are used, know what he will be 
held accountable for, and know that the department is pulling together. In other words, he must 
know what is inherited, what changes are in the past, and to be made, where he is to move, and 
what changes he wants. 

The teacher education institutions must follow up those who graduate from their schools. 
This follow up must be done over a period of many years with no termination experienced 
within the follow-up period. These institutions must also sell inservice training and seminars to 
those who have graduated from their institutions. The cooperative programs must be utilized to 
their fullest extent. But most of all, the new teacher must become politically oriented to the 
building job which is assigned him so that he can bring about changes within that educational 
setup. In conclusion, the beginning teacher needs status, processes, new directions, resources and 
help. 



*Dr. Dale Hamreus is Associate Director of Teacher Research, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, Monmouth, Oregon, 



ORCHESTRATED SYSTEMS APPROACH TO TEACHER PREPARATION 



LEWIS W.’ YOHO* 



The institution man’s designs for achieving fulfillment seem to function erratically. Every 
institution can b i criticized. The educational institutions must share the responsibilities for man’s 
failure. 

The orchestraCve systems approach is a plan of study of our educational system. The first 
part, the ecology of learning, means a package of principles and theories, Man can only be 
understood as he relates to his environment or as he is geared to it. Effective educational 
programs cannot be designed when he is treated as a separate entity. The educational 
environment that has been designed has developed into such artificial form as that of seeking 
verification of what the teacher knows, verification of knowledge. It has lost relevance to man’s 
other institutional environments, Man is a creator. He participates in the continued creation of 
the world. The concept of the human being as a creator presents some exciting possibilities for 
educational experimentation and practice. Go back to the very source, look at man first, Man 
has the ability to project himself into the future. The educational system deals almost entirely 
with the horizon of the past. If one agrees that man is a creator, then should not the educational 
curriculum be a good balance of the history of the past with the horizon of the future? 

For the most part people deal with two kinds of media. One is the perceptual media which 
comes through sight, smell, such things as color, texture, pattern, and then there is the 
symbolized media of the written and spoken words- The perceptual must come before the 
symbolization. Youngsters out of an environment far removed from that which is called a good 
environment wouldn’t have this resource, and yet educators bring them into the classroom and 
assume they have it. 

The orehestrative systems concert assumes that man is. a creator in the educational 
enterprises, a catalytic agent for assisting in the achievement of this creatorship goal. The human 
being is by nature the creator geared into his environment and finds his measure goal fulfillment 
in the extent in which his environment yields and responds to his efforts to change them. Man is 
in his right relationship for living when he is about his responsibility of creating man, shaping his 
environment, and the environment shapes him. 

Look at the school situation. One tries to have it look the same at the beginning of every 
semester, nothing changing. An environment held constant can’t efficiently promote change in 
the individual. An environment subject to change and design for dynamic growth promotes 
moments of vision and generates acceleration, a good feeling. Each human being is unique and 



*Dr, Lewis W. Yoho is Dean, School of Technology, Indiana State University, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, 
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the uniqueness should be developed to increase heredity and thus the exciting potential. Society 
must provide creative role opportunities for its members and the educational system must lead 
individuals to discover, awaken and practice their creative role potentials. 

A new tool of great potential for educr 'onal thought is systems analysis, a set of things or 
objects associated to form a complex unity, a name for connecting. Anything that consists of 
parts connected together may be called a system. The part missed on the educational scene is the 
interconnection, the dyanrnic intersection of the whole. If one can define something of interest 
as the system and then it can be modeled in black and white, this is a facing thought process 
and very generative and creative. Three distinct models would be useful to the educator. The 
first would be system strategy model. It is a point of departure for identification of sub-systems 
and elements are found within. The second type of model is systems operational dynamics 
model. This model represents the strategy and specific goal oreintation operation. The third is 
the systems input-output model. This is useful for viewing and evaluating the whole system or 
any of its sub-systems. The system analysis approach provides an alternate to the building block 
approach offering to bring instruction to the cutting edge of change. 
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STATUS REPORT ON RESEARCH ON VOCATIONAL TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 



EDWARD T. FERGUSON, JRT 



Unfortunately no one has really conic up with a truly defensible pattern for preparing 
teachers of the disadvantaged. While some teachers are successful and can demonstrate 
remarkably well in the classroom, no one has been able to point out what makes them effective. 
It is safe to say, however, that those teachers who are successful are unusual teachers, and there 
are not many of them. What is probably needed is to find ways of making the average teacher 
more successful when he is teaching disadvantaged students. 

At present many studies are being conducted in an attempt to isolate success factors. Much 
is being learned by studying the behavior patterns of the students and some of the means which 
the teacher adopts to cope with them. One of the hoped for outcomes of these studies is a 
profile of the successful teacher in each cultural environment. There are few isolated cases 
around the country where vocational teachers are being prepared to teach in an inner-city 
environment. The majority are conducted in a white, middle-class cultural setting, T n fact, with 
the exception of some of the black schools in the South, there are few black vocational teachers 
coming out of the teacher education programs. It is hoped that some recommendations will 
come out of the studies that* will help teacher educators to provide a more meaningful program 
for students who will function in a black inner-city environment. This will be accomplished by 
looking at the successful teachers functioning in that environment and analyzing why they are 
successful. This approach will include looking at the things the teachers do, the frequency with 
which they do them, their own perception of them as far as how important these tasks are, and 
the kinds of practices they follow. 



*Dr, Edward T, Ferguson, Jr. is Associate Professor, Center for Vocational-Technical Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
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VOCATIONAL TEACHER CERTIFICATION FOR DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 



NANCY MINNIS* 

Vocational Education did not prepare the speaker to work with disadvantaged youth. Needs 
of ghetto arc not defined in the program. The teacher in inner-city schools has special problems 
that University does not touch upon, not even in creating an awareness that a problem exists. 
Anxiety from developmental problems, family inter-action problems, may seriously interfere with 
concentration in classroom* Curtailment and prohibition of all aggressiveness in name of 
discipline may so inhibit a child that he cannot pei^ae his class subjects. Sometimes anxiety and 
guilt are limited to specific area of learning, and there can be a mental block on subjects such as: 
health, due to prior misinformation, or failure in arithmetic because one’s father is a 
mathematician, and subject is reacting negatively. 

It is not meant that vocational teachers should be clinicians and diagnose psychological ills; 
however, teachers should and must be adequately trained to recognize that there are 
non -pedagogical problems affecting learning, so that teachers can make proper referrals and 
recommendations. 

Upon entering Temple University the Distributive Education certification is already planned 
for the teacher. This program offers courses geared to a given subject* Methods of teaching 
Distributive Education, Principles of Distribution, et cetera are some examples and involve 
Distributive Education, But what about problems of the coordinator? 

There are no such programs in Vocational Education to teach me; reading problems, 
inadequate motivation. Average teachers are not trained to teach reading or adequate materials to 
make reading pleasurable. 

Too often the printed word is not related to interest of student. Teachers are trained to 
teach in ideal situations that exist only in ideal communities created by the idealist. Another 
example of the things we don’t get in certification is how to deal with ghetto people. Do 
universities teach how to deal with irate parent(s), pregnant girls, frustrated youth, 
over-motivated idiot, under-motivated genius? Teachers must recognize that every disadvantaged 
youth is not stupid. The Teacher Course of Study for teacher certification needs a change. 
Teachers must be trained to meet real needs and real children. 



*Nancy Minnis is a teacher at William Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa* 
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WHAT SHOULD BE REQUIRED THROUGH CERTIFICATION 
TO PREPARE VOCATIONAL TEACHERS TO WORK WITH DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 

ELIZABETH RAY* 



Certification standards should be formulated in terms of behavioral evidence or performance 
criteria. The following propositions serve as a frame for recommendations relatii v to preparation 
of competent vocational teachers, (1) There are no disadvantaged pupils. Individuals arc put at a 
disadvantage because of pre-existing social or cultural bias, or physical, emotional or intellectual 
idiosy ncracies. They may be at all levels of schooling, including professors and teachers. When we 
refer to “in school youth 15 of the inner-city as disadvantaged we are GHETTO- izi ng them. 
Inner-city kids are merely individuals wi.j are describably different. The role of the educator is 
to understand, to accept, to deal effectively with these differences. 



(2) A vocation is not merely a means for making a living but provides a way for using one's 
life There is credibility to the requirement for experience with people as well as the requirement 
for vocational experience, if the good life is defined in quantitive and material terms by the 
autonomy and security which money provides, then vocational teachers must be prepared to act 
as models for their students— not only models of vocational success and prestige, but models of 
men who are judged to be of worth in the community and in society. The task, the*', for 
preparing institutions is to find the unique selection of study, practice, and experience which will 
lead to competence. 

(3) A vocational teacher can be effective to the degree that he is vocationally competent 
and personally confident, concerned, committed, consistent and conciliatory. The teacher must 
be perceived by the student as a person of status who has control over resources* The family, 
society itself, is dependent on educators for insuring that youth develop the tools of 
communication and the essential skills for functioning in a complex society, over and beyond 
competencies needed to get an entry level job. 



(4) In qualifying vocational teachers, certification standards should give more weight to 
evidences of simulated experience, of walk-through experiences of internships in schools and less 
weight to trade and industrial experience, craftsmanship and administrative ability. Experience in 
and of itself is not an effective teacher. Prospective teachers should be judged in relation to their 
performance on selected objective tests. Teacher educators should make selections of students in 
order that there be measurable change. We must prepare teachers to cope with “What’s out 
there”. Man survives and social systems advance only as men in one generation accept 
responsibility for those who will become the next generation. 



*Dr. Elizabeth Ray is Professor of Home Economics, Penn State University, University Park, Penn. 
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CFRTI FICATION OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS WORKING WITH DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 



WARD SINCLAIR ** 1 

There nrc minimum standards below which a person should not be given the responsibility 
for educating boys and girls. The concern is not with the individual who attends a four year 
college and ends up witli a vocational degree but witli the identification and recruitment of other 
individuals who have the necessary skills to do the job. It should not matter how these skills 
were acquired. Neither a college education nor a degree is, by itself, going to enhance the quality 
of teaching or the status of the recipient. Performance on the job is far more apt to bring 
recognition and its concomitants of better facilities, better equipment, better salary, et cetera. 
New patterns of teacher education arc emerging. There is not just one way to prepare a teacher. 
He must not attend some ec.iege or university to earn numbers of credits to be certified. If there 
is a better way to prepare vocational teachers than through courses, let us find it, 

The basic qualifications necessary for an individual to enter vocational teaching should 
include: (1) personal and social fitness, (There is no room for the habitual drunkard, the narcotic 
user or the homosexual. However, a person should not be excluded solely because of a police 
record.) (2) physical and mental health for the tasks— good teaching at any level is physically 
demanding. Psychopathic personalities are of no more use in vocational education than they are 
in any other classroom. (3) language competency. This is not to be equated with grammatical 
awareness. The emphasis should be on his ability to communicate his directions, ideas, et cetera, 
to his students, (4) experience in the appropriate vocation, competency in his vocation. Can the 
man do the job? 

These are absolute minimum qualifications for an applicant to enter the vocational teaching 
profession. Entrance does not insure quality or tenure. It means the opportunity to try. He 
should be expected to develop the additional skills under the supervision of a fully certified 
teacher college professor. This means the individual applicant would be evaluated on his own 
merit. 



*Dr. Ward Sinclair is Assistant Director, Office of Teacher Education and Certification, State 

Department of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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CURRENT TRENDS IN Vi NATIONAL CKRTI 1‘IC ; A'l" l< )N 



RICHARD ADAMSK Y + 

Certification, the act on the part of a State Department of Education of granting official 
authorization to a person to accept employment in keeping with the provisions of the credential, 
gives a State Department of Education virtual control over local school systems. 

Certification usually requires three categories of college course work: general education, 
professional education, and subject specialization. Vocational teachers are usually required to 
satisfy an additional requirement, work experience. 

Experts in the area of education for the disadvantaged suggest that teachers of these persons 
must know and understand how they feel and think. They must also be able to increase their 
students* self-concept while alleviating their anxiety. In general, their commitment to teaching 
the disadvantaged is far more important a consideration than the credentials they hold. 

The purpose of this study was to identify the changes taking place in teacher certification 
that are directly concerned with better serving the needs of the disadvantaged. 

To accomplish this purpose, selected State Directors of Vocational Education and Chairmen 
of Vocational Teacher Training Departments were contacted and asked to supply certain 
information from which certification change could be ascertained. 

Generalizations from the information received from the State Directors and Department 
Chairmen were difficult to make, but one fact was apparent— States are either presently studying 
the certification requirements in order to change them to better serve the needs of the 
disadvantaged or they are planning to do so in the near future. 



Specific information indicated that: 



1, Two states had liberalized vocational teacher certification to allow persons with special 
competencies in the area of the disadvantaged to teach with an emergency certificate, 

2, One state used para-professionals to assist vocational teachers to teach the 
disadvantaged. 

3, College vocational teacher preparation departments do not offer courses specifically 
designed to develop comeptency to reach the disadvantaged. 

4, Colleges offer special courses to develop competency to teach the disadvantaged 
outside the vocational department but undergraduate vocational students do not avail 
themselves of this opportunity. 

5, Graduate vocational students are taking special courses designed to develop 
competency to teach the disadvantaged. 



*Richard Adamsky is Assistant Professor of Industrial Education, Temple University, Phila., Pa. 



Ill EVALUATION OF INSTITUTE 



Evaluation Procedures: 



All evaluations using forms I and II were administered in general session gi p meetings 
wi Jiout time limit for completion. However, it must be remembered that whenever such tests are 
used in groups the slower participants, and often the most conscientious, do feel certain 
pressures of keeping up with other members of the group. 

Evaluation form I was first administered as a pre-test at the opening session prior to a 
presentation of the Institute objectives. It was again administered as a post-test at the last 
meeting just before adjournment. 

Form II, administered immediately following the post-test in the final session, was designed 
to determine the effectiveness of the Institute in terms of meeting the needs and expectations of 
the participants. In contrast with form I, form II provided an opportunity for the participant to 
be subjective in his evaluation. 

Eight months after the close of the Institute a post-institute evaluation was mailed to the 
seventy participants. As the initial response was considered too slow for the designed purpose, a 
second mailing was made to all of those participants who had not responded. Ail thirty-eight 
returns of the post-institute evaluation used in this report were received within a period of seven 
weeks to injure comparative equality in the time for attaining desired results. The information 
obtained through the post-institute evaluation is considered valid as it represents over fifty fo ur 
percent of the participants. 



SHORT TERM VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MULTIPLE INSTITUTES FOR 

EASTERN METROPOLITAN AREAS 



EVALUATION FORM I 
PRE-TEST 



Used as a pre-test and post=test this form was designed to determine what changes in 
attitudes, understandings, opinions, and mind-sets of the participants had taken place as a result 
of the two weeks Institute, It was hoped that a comparison of the two tests results would (1) 
give information about the knowledge and mind-set the participants brought to the Institute and 
(2) provide a yard-stick to measure changes which might have taken place as a result of the 
two-weeks Institute, 

In a careful comparison of the pre-test and post=test one can find that surprisingly little 
change of mind took place during the two weeks. For the most part p articipants left with about 
the same feelings toward vocational and academic education and vocational teachers and 
vocational teacher-education with which they came. 



Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 



L Vocational education should be just as much 
concerned with semi-skilled and operative type 
propams as it is in skilled and technical programs, 27 

2, Students who exhibit the ability to succeed in 

college and whose stated goal is college, should be 
discouraged from taking vocational education 
courses 3 

3, The importance of vocational education cannot be 

emphasized enough to students. 25 

4, Failure to offer public vocational education and 

training cannot be justified in a democratic 
society, , 29 

5, Vocational education trains for jobs which don’t 

exist 1 

6, The major function of the high school should be 

the preparation of students for entrance into 
college. , , , — 
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19 
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1 22 17 

1 3 1 
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27 



22 



17 



31 



7, Vocational education she be offered only to 

students with low aeademi iity* . . , 

8, The cost of training workers should not be born 

by the public school system . * . * * , . *. 

9, Vocational education should not be in the high 

school because its skilled teacher qualifications, 
scheduling, and curricula are so different from 
regular high school requirements. * 

1 0. Vocational education at the secondary level should 

be conducted outside the academic school system 
in separate vocational schools , 

1 1 , The importance of vocational education cannot be 

emphasized enough to the general educators 

3 2. High school graduates, regardless of the course 
taken, should be equipped upon graduation with a 
salable skill * * * 

13. Increased opportunities for vocational education 

will result in fewer dropouts. . , * 

14. Vocational education contributes to the solution 

of unemployment 

15. For the "‘average” student, academic educational 
courses are more useful than vocational courses. , 

1 6. Whether vocational education is offered should be 

an important factor in determining public high 
school accreditation. , . . 

17. The climate for vocational education is better in a 

comprehensive high school than in a separate 
vocational school 

18. The information provided in the college 

preparatory course of study is more applicable to 
getting and holding a job than the information 
provided in a vocational education course. 

19. More “average” students should be encouraged to 
enroll in vocational education programs. ........ 

20. Vocational education is an educational frill , 
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Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 
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Strongly 

Agree 

21. No area of education is more or less important 

than vocational education, - 

22. The importance of vocational education cannot be 

emphasized enough to the lay public. , 20 

23. The general education curriculum is the best 

preparation for entry into an occupation upon 
graduation from high school. 1 

24. Vocational education courses are as important for 
college bound students as they are for non-college 

bound students 10 

25. Funds allocated in the school budget to vocational 



education should be in proportion to those 
students who enter the labor market from school. 3 

26. The national per capita income is adversely 

affected as public support for vocational education 
declines - 2 

27. Leaden of minority groups oppose vocational 

education for their people 2 

28. Vocational education courses prepare students for 

many jobs which lack public prestige 1 



29. Leaders of minority groups prefer college prep 
programs for their people rather than vocational 



education 5 

30. Youth are being educationally shortchanged due to 

inadequate vocational offerings * 14 



31. Vocational education in rural areas is more 
important than vocational education in urban 
areas 



32. More “above average” students should be 

encouraged to enroll in vocational education 11 

33. Currently employed vocational education teachers 

are less adequately prepared for their jobs than 
academic teachers, 11 

34. Vocational education teachers know and meet the 

individual needs of their students better than 
academic teachers. 8 



Agree Undecided Disagree 

22 5 7 

22 1 1 

3 4 24 

23 6 10 

17 9 18 

21 20 4 

11 8 22 

37 2 6 

6 9 27 

32 2 1 

2 1 34 

31 5 1 

17 6 22 

18 12 10 
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Strongly 

Disagree 

1 

17 

2 

8 

2 

1 

11 

1 

10 
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35. Only the non-collcgc-bound need vocational 

education , , , 

36. Parents of minority group students generally 

exhibit little or no interest in their childrens 
progress in school 

37. Children whose parents are foreign born get more 
parental support for entering a vocational program 
than children from parents bom in America. * . . , 

38. Most students would not benefit from the job skill 

instruction offered in vocational education 
programs - * * 

39. Vocational education courses are beneficial 

primarily for those who are terminating their 
education at the end of high school, * * 

40. The vocational education curriculum provides a 

better preparation for more jobs than does the 
college preparatory curriculum . . * * * 

41. Vocational education skill courses provide learning 

experiences geared to individual needs better than 
academic courses 

42. Vocational education programs help keep the 

potential dropout in school 

43. Vocational education should be delayed until after 

high school graduation. * * * , * * 

44. Employers prefer college preparatory graduates to 

vocational education ^aduates because they are 
more capable, 

45. Occupations ? other than the professions, require 

less able students than the college preparatory 
students. . . ., * 

46. Employers would prefer vocational graduates over 

college preparatory graduates, if more able, rather 
than less able students elected vocational 
education 

47. Academic proficiency should should count more 

than vocational proficiency when setting high 
school graduation requirements for vocational 
students . 
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Strongly 

Agiet 1 Af'iee Undecided Disagree 



48, Academic counseling should be given precedence 

over occupational counseling because high school 
youth are too inexperienced lo make occupational 
decisions ...... 

49, The shop portion of vocational education is 

important to public education because it provides 
a haven for problem youth* * . , ....... 

50, Vocational education should prepare the student 

for college as well as for work . . , , 

51, Part-time cooperative vocational education is the 

besi type because the skilled training is given in 
industry where it is always available, kept 
up-to-date, and avoids costly educational physical 
facilities* equipment and staff 

52, Minority groups attending vocational education 

-programs want preferential treatment. . . . , , 

VII 53, The pro -service preparation of academic teachers 
does not include courses that will make them 
knowledgeable concerning vocational education, , , 

VII 54, The professional preparation of administrative and 
supervisory personnel in education does not equip 
them to meet the needs of vocational education. . 

VII 55* The professional teacher trainers In colleges and 
universities responsible for educating and training 
teachers other than vocational teachers have little 
or no knowledge concerning vocational education. 

VII 56. The professional preparation of educational 
personnel is primarily concerned with academic 
education and its needs, 

VII 57. A cademic preparation is more important for 
vocational teachers than practical work experience. 
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VII 58, Academic teachers in so called "comprehensive” 
high schools accept vocational shop teachers as 
professional equals. 1 

VII 59, Business education teachers, with the exception of 
those who teach typing and shorthand, should be 
recruited from business rather than college, ..... 2 
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Strongly 

Disagree 



14 



10 
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10 
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22 
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Agree 



Strongly 

Undecided Disagree Disagree 



VI! 60. A school shop is a shop regardless as to whether it 
is labelled industrial arts ur vocational education, , 

VI 1 61. The only tlilTcieiicc between industrial arts shop 

and vocational education shop is that industrial 
arts shop lias shorter periods 

VII 62, Industrial arts teachers make better vocational 
shop teachers because they have a degree. ...... 

VII 63, Vocational educators, particularly those in trades 
and industries, are unreasonable in their demand 
that they can't teach the same size class as in 
academic teacher. , . , * . . . , . * 

VII 64. In reality, there is little or no value to relating 
academic subject matter with shop work for 
vocational students, 

VII 65, Relating academic work to shop work is just 
another ‘■gimmick*’ used by vocational educators 
to “smoke screen” their inadequacies 

VII 66. The schedule is the greatest deterrent to progress 
in the secondary school. 

VII 67, Vocational shop teachers can best be prepared in 
shop skills in a college or university, 

VII 68, Nothing can take the place of business or industry 
as a place for vocational teachers to learn shop 
skills, , 

VII 69, The total curriculum essential to meeting the 
needs of disadvantaged youth in metropolitan 
cities can be developed using the “analysis” 
approach 

VII 70, A major weakness with the metropolitan e;iy 
school environment is that it is essentially a 
middle class academically inspired program. 

VTI 71. Met ro poll tan city schools are distasteful to 
disadvantaged youth because they associate failure, 
displeasure, and the feeling of not being warned 
with them, * < 



Strongly 
Agree 

2 24 3 12 5 

1 - 7 24 13 

1 6 29 10 

1 7 3 24 1 1 

2 1 18 15 

- 1 21 14 

315 7 7 3 

- 3 5 21 7 

5 17 4 18 

1 15 13 6 1 

6 22 261 

7 22 1 6 
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Strongly 

Agree 



Agree 



Undecided 



Strongly 
Disagree Disagree 



VII 72. Thu educational programs in metropolitan city 

schools have little or no relevance to disadvantaged 
youth and their realistic world 

VII 73. Metropolitan city schools because of their size 
have become too impersonal not only for students 
but for professional staff as well. * 

VII 74, Teaching which used to be a profession has 

become just a job especially in the metropolitan 
cities. , . , . * . . , 

VII 7 5. When developing curricula, educators fail to 

recognize there are more ordinary average Joes and 
Jills in uidr schools than intellectually elite youth. 
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5 12 
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14 13 1 
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VII 76. In the final analysis, it is a waste of time to cater 
to the nebulous needs and wliims of disadvantaged 
youth who drop out of school in spite of our 
efforts 
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EVALUATION FORM I 
POST-TEST 



1, Vocational education should be just as much 
concerned with semi-skilled and operative type 
programs as it is in skilled and technical programs. 



Strongly 




Strongly 


Agree 


Agree 


Undecided Disagree Disagree r 


14 


10 


1 



2, Students who exhibit the ability to succeed in 
college and whose stated goal is college, should be 
discouraged from taking vocational education 
courses, * — 3 

3 . The importance of vocational education cannot be 

emphasized enough to students 14 11 

4. Failure to offer public vocational education and 
training cannot be justified in a democratic 
society * * 17 9 
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5, Vocations! education trains for jobs which don’t 

exist * 

6, The major function of the high schoo, should be 

the preparation of students for entrance into 
college 

7, Vocational education should be offered only to 

students with low academic ability 

8, The cost of training workers should not be born 

by the public school system 

9, Vocational education should not be in the high 

school because its skilled teacher qualifications, 
scheduling, and curricula are so different from 
regular high school requirements 

10. Vocational education at the secondary level should 

be conducted outside the academic school system 
in separate vocational schools 

11. The importance of vocational education cannot be 
emphasized enough to the general educators. . . . 

12. High school graduates, regardless of the course 

taken, should be equipped upon graduation with a 
salable skill * , , , 

13. Increased opportunities fof vocational education 

will result in fewer dropouts 

14. Vocational education contributes to the solution 

of unemployment, * 

15. For the “average” student, academic educational 
courses are more useful than vocational courses. 

16. Whether vocational education is offered should be 

an important factor in determining public high 
school accreditation * 

17. The climate for vocational education is better in a 

comprehensive high school than in a separate 
vocational school 

18. The information provided in the college 

preparatory course of study is more applicable to 
getting aiid holding a job than the information 
provided in a vocational education course. 
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Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


19, More “average’ 1 students should be encouraged to 
enroll in vocational education programs. 
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18 
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20, Vocational education is an educational frill, , , , * . 
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21, No area of education is more or less important 
than vocational education * * * 
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22, The importance of vocational education cannot be 
emphasized enough to the lay public. 
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10 
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23, The general education curriculum is the best 
preparation for entry into an occupation upon 
graduation from high school , . . . 
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16 
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24. Vocational education courses are as important for 
college bound students as they are for non-coUege 
bound students < 
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25. Funds allocated in the school budget to vocational 
education should be in proportion to those 
students who enter the labor market from school 
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26. The national per capita income is adversely 
affected as public support for vocational education 
declines 
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27. Leaders of minority groups oppose vocational 
education for their people * * * . 
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11 
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28. Vocational education courses prepare students for 
many jobs which lack public prestige, 
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19 
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29. Leaders of minority groups prefer college prep 
propams for their people rather than vocational 
education . . » . . 
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30. Youth are being educationally shortchanged due to 
inadequate vocational offerings. 
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31. Vocational education in rural areas is more 
important than vocational education in urban 
areas * 
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32, More “above average” students should be 
encouraged to enroll in vocational education, .... 
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33. Currently employed vocational education teachers 

are less adequately prepared for their jobs than 
academic teachers. 

34. Vocational education teachers know and meet the 

individual needs of their students better than 
academic teachers . . * * . 

35. Only the non-college-bound need vocational 

education 

36. Parents of minority group students generally 

exhibit little or no interest in their children's 
process in school , 

37. Children whose parents are foreign bom get more 

parental support for entering a vocational program 
than children from parents born in America 

38. Most students would not benefit from the job skill 

instruction offered in vocational ediscatior 
programs . 

39. Vocational education courses are beneficial 

primarily for those who are terminating their 
education at the end of high school 

40. The vocational education curriculum provides a 

better preparation for more jobs than does the 
college preparatory curriculum . 

41. Vocational education skill courses provide learning 

experiences geared to individual needs better than 
academic courses. 

42. Vocational education programs help keep the 

potential dropout in school, . 

43. Vocational education should be delayed until after 

high school graduation. 

44. Employers prefer college preparatory graduates to 

vocational education graduates because they are 
more capable 

45. Occupations, other than the professions, require 

less able students than the college preparatory 
students 
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Agree Agree Undecided Disagree 
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Strongly 

Disagree 
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Strongly 

Agree Agree Undecided Disagree 



46. Employers would prefer vocational graduates over 

college preparatory graduates, if more able, rather 
than less able students elected vocational 
education , . , 

47 . Academic proficiency should should count more 

than vocational proficiency when setting high 
school graduation requirements for vocational 
students * * » - * 

48. Academic counseling should be given precedence 
over occupational counseling because high school 
youth are too inexperienced to make occupational 

acisions 

49. The shop portion of vocational education is 

important to public education because it provides 
a haven for problem youth, * , * « . 

50. Vocational education should prepare the student 

for college as well as for work. 

51. Part-time cooperative vocational education is the 

best type because the skilled training is given in 
industry where it is always available, kept 
up-to-date, and avoids costly educational physical 
facilities, equipment and staff. . . . . 

52. Minority groups attending vocational education 
programs want preferential treatment, .......... 

VII 53. The pre -service preparation of academic teachers 
Qoes not include courses that will make them 
knowledgeable concerning vocational education. . . 

VII 54, The professional preparation of administrative and 
supervisory personnel in education does not equip 
them to meet the needs of vocational education. , 

VII 55. The professional teacher trainers in colleges and 
universities responsible for educating and training 
teachers other than vocational teachers have little 
or no knowledge concerning vocational education. 

VII 56, The professional preparation of educational 
personnel is primarily concerned with academic 
education and its needs, . . , ( , , . * 
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Strongly 

Disagree 
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Strongly 

Agree 



Agree 



Strongly 

Undecided Disagree Disagree 



VII 57, Academic preparation is more important for 
vocational teachers than practical work experience. 

VII 58. Academic teachers in so called “comprehensive” 
high schools accept vocational shop teachers as 
professional equals 

VTI 59. Business education teachers, with the exception of 
those who teach typing and shorthand, should be 
recruited from business rather than college 

VII 60. A school shop is a shop regardless as to whether it 
is labelled industrial arts or vocational education. . 

VII 61. The only difference between industrial arts shop 
and vocational education shop is that industrial 
arts s.iop has shorter periods * 

VII 62. Industrial arts teachers nake better vocational 
shop teachers because they have a degree 

VII 63. Vocational educators, particularly those in trades 
and industries, are unreasonable in their demand 
that they can’t teach the same size class as an 
academic teacher 

VII 64, In reality, there is little or no value to relating 
academic subject matter with shop work for 
vocational students. . . . 

VII 65, Relating academic work to shop work is just 
another “gimmick” used by vocational educators 
to “smoke screen” their inadequacies. 

VII 66, The schedule is the greatest deterrent to progress 
in the secondary school, * , . 

VII 67. Vocational shop teachers can best be prepared in 
shop skills in a college or university. ... 

VII 68. Nothing can take the place of business or industry 
as a place for vocational teachers to learn shop 

skills, , 

VII 69, The total curriculum essential to meeting the 
needs of disadvantaged youth in metropolitan 
cities can be developed using the “analysis” 
approach. - 
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2 212 



4 16 2 



8 8 

1 9 



3 15 5 

2 19 3 



14 6 



16 9 



17 8 

2 114 

2 20 1 



3 4 



6 1 







Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


VII 


70. A major weakness with the metropolitan city 
school environment is that it is essentially a 
middle class academically inspired program 


5 


13 


3 


4 


1 


VII 


71. Metropolitan city schools are distasteful to 
disadvantaged youth because they associate failure, 
displeasure, and the feeling of not being wanted 
with them . 


6 


18 


1 


1 




vn 


72, The educational programs in metropolitan city 
schools have little or no relevance to disadvantaged 
youth and their realistic world 


7 


14 


3 


2 




VII 


73. Metropolitan city schools because of their sia;e 
have become too impersonal not only for students 
but for professional staff as well 


12 


11 


3 






VII 


74. Teaching which used to be a profession has 
become just a job especially in the metropolitan 
cities 


11 


10 


1 


4 




VII 


7 5, When developing curricula, educators fail to 
recognize there are more ordinary average Joes and 
Jills in their schools than intellectually elite youth. 


9 


13 


— 


4 


— 


VII 


76, In the final analysis, it is a waste of time to cater 
to the nebulous needs and whims of disadvantaged 
youth who drop out of school in spite of our 
efforts 
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SHORT TERM VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MULTIPLE INSTITUTES FOR 
EASTERN METROPOLITAN AREAS 



EVALUATION FORM If 
INSTITUTE EVALUATION 



Form II was prepared for an evaluation of the Institute, itself. The questions were designed 
to: (1) determine how well the program dealt with the objectives, (2) learn how the program 
met the expectations of the participants, (3) judge the level of the information presented, (4) 
determine the opportunity for individual participation, (5) determine the quality of reference 
materials used, and (6) provide for an expression of plans tor action. 

There was general agreement that the Institute program (1) addressed itself properly to t 
stated objectives, (2) lived up to the expectations of the participants, (3) contained information 
that was at a professional level, and (4) the speakers and consultants knew their subjects and 
were adept at communication, (5) gave ample opportunity for individual participation and 
expression, (6) was developed around excellent reference materials, and (7) resulted in numerous 
plans of action. 



1. The objectives of this Institute were clear to me. 

2. The objectives of this Institute were not realistic. . 

3. Specific objectives made it easy to work 

efficiently * — . 

4. The participants accepted the objectives of this 

Institude . . 

5. The objectives of this institute were not the same 

as my objectives 

6. I did not learn anything new 

7 # The material presented was valuable to me. 

8. I could have experienced as much by reading a 

book, 

9. Possible solutions to my problems were 

considered 




Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


8 


14 


1 


2 


0 


0 


2 


1 


13 


9 


8 


14 


1 


1 


0 


6 


!2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


3 


4 


12 


5 


0 


0 


I 


9 


15 


ii 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


14 


4 


15 


3 


2 


0 
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10. The information presented was too elementary. . . 

1 1 The speakers really knew their subject. 

12. The discussion leaders were well prepared 

13. I was stimulated to think about the topics 

presented * 

14. New professional associations were made which 

will help, . . * 

15. We worked together well as a group 

16. We did not relate theory to practice 

17. The sessions followed a logical pattern 

18. The schedule was too inflexible 

19. The group discussions were excellent * 

20. There was very little time for informal dialogue, . * 

21. I did not have an opportunity to express my ideas, 

22. I really felt a part of this group. 

23. My time was well spent , , , 

24. The Institute met my expectations, * . . . 

25. The reference materials that were provided were 

very helpful , . , 

26. Too much time was devoted to trivial matters. , . . 

27. The information presented was too advanced. . . * . 

28. The content presented was applicable to the 

important problems in this area, 

29. Institutes such as this should be offered again in 

future years 

30. Institutes such as this will contribute greatly to 

stimulating interest in improving vocational 
education in the metropolitan areas. 

o V 

ERIC 



Strongly 

Af^ee 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


0 


1 


0 


13 


10 


9 


13 


0 


2 


0 


7 


13 


2 


2 


0 


8 


14 


2 


0 


0 


10 


14 


1 


0 


0 


11 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


16 


5 


5 


17 


1 


2 


0 


0 


2 


2 


12 


8 


6 


19 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


14 


9 


0 


1 


1 


14 


9 


9 


16 


0 


0 


0 


13 


11 


2 


0 


0 


11 


11 


2 


1 


0 


12 


12 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


17 


7 


0 


0 


3 


19 


3 


7 


17 


J 


0 


0 


T7 


8 


0 


0 


0 


16 


9 


0 


0 


0 
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31. 



As a result of your participation in this institute, what plans have you formulated which 
you may present through appropriate channels for consideration and action hi your 
community either now or the immediate future? Outline briefly the key points. 

Share major ideas with state and university officials, share with ail persons 
involved, arrange seminars to study present programs, improve own teacher 
education program. Offer special in-service training workshops to teachers. Study 
more carefully and in depth about vocational education as a whole. 

Our district does not have any P,E. and, therefore,! feel special services should 
consider the possibilities of eventually establishing such a program. 

Work with my teachers of disadvantaged youth in changing some present 
methods. Work with teacher educator and attempt to get some changes made in 
certification for DE teachers. 



Develop and conduct in-service program for teachers of Disadvantaged. Integrate 
courses and field experiences in present undergraduate program. 



(1) Disseminate information concerning the disadvantaged to university faculty 
members, 

(2) solicit services and aid from faculty members outside the writer’s discipline, 

(3) Become actively involved in the establishment of university programs and 
committees which pertain specifically to the disadvantaged* 



(1) Feed-back to my staff 

(2) Critical analysis and thinking on part of our staff to determine the feasibility 
of including concepts acquired into our total program. 

(3) Developing closer contacts with universities and local schools in developing 
working relationships along this line. 

A proposal for teacher training program changes that will incorporate some 
materials presented at the institute. Use of the Glassboro Urban Center in 
Camden for our students. 




(1) Formulate a plan to reach more disadvantaged youth and adults. 



(2) More candidates should be permitted to enroll in our clerical training 
program. 
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(3) Tiie rccnrting agent should be more flexible when selecting candidates. More 
time should be given for training. 



(1) A method for developing the student in the area of affect. 

(2) If the program model Team IV constructed was implemented in my 
community there would be more effective teachers, very little, or no social 
dropout. 



C aveying of information and ideologies and feelings developed at the institute: 
Local school district contingents, state, local directors, local teacher-training 
facility, faculty discussion topics. 

Have praeticum students and student teachers develop an awareness in working 
with the disadvantaged at the newly opened Glassb oro Urban Center in Camden, 
Use films pre-viewed in introducing pertinent information on the diad^antaged. 

I plan to tune in on Rural Disadvantagement, Conflict at Cairo, Illinois where 
50% of students are out in an ungraded pot, school. I plan to install more 
laboratory type curricula where cooperative programs are avialable. 

Recommend revision of certification regulations. Additional information should 
be added in teacher education for tet ching the disadvantaged. 

(1) Plan for in-service workshops for teacher-edueators. 



(2) Plan for pre-service model being implemented at some teacher-training college 
in the very near future, 

( 1) Revise requirements for T Sc I teacher certification. 



(2) Revise content and methodology of some vocational education courses such 
as: (a) Trade analysis (b) Methods in Vocational Education (c) Interdisciplinary 
Innovations. 

Establish interdisciplinary workshops on my campus. Provide impetus for 
systematic dlv looking at our institution's present program and goals. Involve 
industry - 4 . ^ mess in some on-going college -school system projects. 

(1) Take th^ information back to the local administration. 
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(2) Work with the .state staff regarding changes that could be made in the 
certification requirements. Personally, f cannot achieve this, but by passing on 
the information rccicved it can be accomplished by the very people involved. 

Revise USOE proposal. Cooperate with T Sc I project. Provide resources to State 
Committee. Promote Vo-Ag Dept, in correctional institution. Revise present 
curriculum. Establish exemplary program with State Dept. help. 

Try to work for more realistic teacher certification. Try to develop in myself 
and my staff more empathy for and with disadvantaged and their specific 
problems. 

Will attempt to develop a sub system with faculty and employ in NDTA classes, 

(1) Better training of teachers, 

(2) Use advanced methods in teacher training. 

(3) Cooperate with industry and business in training teachers. 

I will attempt to develop a system-model for our teacher-education program 
wheih will put components into perspective; and provide it with a better idea of 
how to evaluate our effectiveness and improve. We will incorporate more 
stimulation technique, power and role playing in our teacher education program. 

32. As a result of your contacts with the participants and consultants at this institute, have 
you decided to seek some continuing means of exchanging information with any of 
them? What types of information can the consultants or participants contribute that 
would be helpful to your work? 

Provide complete reports and communicate from time to time when material of 
interest to us can be disseminated. Would like to seek help from Institute 
Consultants and sponsors from time to time. Will keep in touch with 
participants, and if possible, work cooperatively in bringing information to the 
persons in our region. 

Yes, Possiblities of eventual openings for employment for students and maybe 
for myself. 

Yes, May hire some of the participants as consultants. Am writing to one state 
for research information. 

Yes, I have arranged to exchange materials in DE with some of the participants. 
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Yes: (1) Research, (2) Moth 1 Programs, (3) Policies. {4} Experiences. (5) Movies, 
slides, etc. (6) Curriculum, (7) Others. 

By sharing ideas we can both provide a means of developing plans of action, 
implementing ideas and arriving at possible solutions. Also, maintaining contacts 
will provide a means of viewing how others are meeting similar problems and 
where this can be applied to my program. 

Inter-state and state consultants to provide information, to be used for seminars, 
and for back-up on points of great discussion. 

1 mostly certainly have. This has been the most beneficial experience to me. I 
did not give any input but I recieved a welath of knowledge. I felt I didn’t have 
the kind of information to share that I was exposed to. The kind of information 
most helpful in my work is ways and methods of upgrading my clerical 
programs. 

Information concerning research, new trends and techniques in developing 
teacher competencies. 

A. First question — “yes.” B, Models or schemes of Voe-Ed, in their home state. 
Methods of developing teaching skills; materials used in developing teaching 
skills; education and technical literature. 

They indicated that the information they provided was available from many 
resources. This will be helpful in expanding our work in teacher education to 
meet the needs of the disadvantaged. 



Yes. I have arranged for some possible meetings in other states, especially in the 
controversy of H. Ec. vs. Consumer & Homemaking. 

Exchange of ideas between participants was helpful. Also, the acquaintances 
made will give me a larger list of contacts, so that when problems arise, I will be 
able to consult with these people for possible ideas and solutions of problems in 
the areas of teaching the disadvantaged. 

Information concerning innovative projects that are being funded. Information 
on the types of research in vocational education. 

Yes, I will be looking for information from ERIC Clearing House on; (1) 
Teacher preparation, (2) Disadvantaged youth. 

Yes, Changes regarding teacher education programs. Possibility of utilizing some 
of the people as consultants in workshops. 
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! liavc been asked by two to serve as consultants in near future workshops which 
they are planning. 

Yes, I have definitely decided through correspondence to seek aid in specific 
areas pertaining to the DE programs in North Carolina. 

Get on ERIC mailing list, from Washington and New York. Help me revise my 
proposal. 

None on a formal basis at this time. However, there arc strong indications that 
this will occur in time. 

(1) Furnish models in other areas, 

(2) Furnish models which have proved successful, 

(3) Information Center. 

1 have already made some contacts with people with whom I hope to be 
working in the near future. 



33, In your opinion, what were the major strengths of this institute? 

The concern of the institute leaders, 

(1) They had set up a good program and wanted to know if it was meeting the 
needs of persons present, 

(2) The freedom of expression set by the leaders and the speakers. 

The planning and execution of the total program, the dynamic top-notch 
consultants, the diversified group, the setting (quiet and restful), the meals, and 
the wonderful hospitality. Program was superb? 

The group discussions, where individuals could relate and communicate as a 
whole. The groups eventually became more compatible as time passed and, 
therefore, discussions were easier to solve. 

The organization, planning and conducting on the part of the director and his 
associates. 

The informal discussions. 

m 

The organizers, the facilities, the program, the food, the bed, the friendly attitude 
of the participants. 
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The over-all organization. The speakers and consultants who were outstanding in 
their fields. The feeling of easy rapport that was allowed to be established 
among participants. High quality quantity of information that was given. 

Selection of the participants, selection of speakers, the organization. 



The resource program. 

Excellent director and assistant director, excellent leadership, excellent 
speakers, excellent reference material. Good balance between presentation and 
group work* 

(1) Dedication and commitment of leaders. 

(2) New departures in approach to old problems 

(3) Research so evident form support 

(4) Presenters spread over a wide range of interest, geography, focus 
Presentation of new ideas to aid in teaching the disadvantaged 



(1) Discussion groups, selection of participants 

(2) Selection of resource people and speakers 

(3) Interpersonal relationship development 

Quality of presentations. The flow of new idea? 

(1) Developing an awareness to the magnitude of the problem in metropolitan 
areas. 

(2) Attempting to synthesize a problem of this dimension and succeeding in 
doing so. 

The exchange and interaction of various segments of total field of education. 
The experience of model development. 



(1) Outstanding speakers that were brought in from different localities 

(2) The opportunity to work with authorities in the field of the disadvantaged. 

The general teacher education presentations of Henderson and South worth 
The resource people. The institute directors 
Well structured, excellent leadership 

(1) Eminent men in their field presented information 

(2) Discussion and questioning periods 
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Fine speakers. Opportunities to think about our own problems. The director 
bent over backwards to be accommodating. From a human point of view, “an 
exemplary job was done.” 

34. In your opinion, what were the major weaknesses of this institute? 



The night programs. This made the working day too long. 

A few of the speakers did not really know what the disadvantaged students 
really were. 

Some of the presenters 

Improper sequencing of topics. Too long. 

Not enought time for dialogue 

(1) At times very little relevency to the “Disadvantaged. " 

(2) The total program in terms of priorities 

(3) The schedule in terms of sequence 

The composition of the working groups 

I would have appreciated materials to read on the disadvantaged before attending 
the institute, then I feel I could have contributed more, since I am not affiliated 
with the public school system. 

Not worth mentioning 



Group arrangements (work sessions) 

There were no apparent major weaknesses in the institute. 

(1) The chairmen for the day were too loose. 

(2) Marve and Ralph (great fellows) but some simple TASKS could be delegated. 

(3) Some films were shown too late. 

(4) Some presentations were too late. 

Too little time to achieve our major goal but a step in the right direction was 
made. More of these institutes should be planned* 

Two weeks is just too long for the intense atmosphere 



Not too much cooperation within the different working groups (the work was 
done only by one or two members)* Lack of time to do individual research. 
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Sonic of the pre-arranged programs should have been juggled around to more 
quickly define the problem to those not fully cognizant of it. 

There should have been preassigned related tasks for each participant and bring 
evidence of his efforts to the sessions as an operational base. Too many tests 
(not evaluations). 

I can think of no weaknesses. To know that something is being done toward 
educating the disadvantaged is encouraging to me. 

Not enough participants who had teacher education responsibilities. 

The lack of full time attendance by so many of the participants. 

More pre -conference information on subject should have been given. 



Time allotment for discussions and questions. 

Some days were over-crowded with structual content. I could have used more 
‘Think time” during “prime hours,” Some speakers were duds but with so many 
one would expect a few weak ones, 

35. If you were to conduct an institute similar to this one, what would you do differently 
from what was done in this institute? No doubt make it a week longer. Make the night 
programs day ones. Put some time between speakers for thinking. 

I liked the atmosphere on Ambler Campus but I would have a workshop where 
it would be more convenient for the participants to communicate and travel in 
the immediate vicinity. 

Attempt to secure more speakers in order to bet a broader opinion. 

Make it only one week. Give a work assignment prior to the meeting. Sequence 
resource speakers with group sessions. Have small group reactions to speakers. 

Develop a more effective way ox developing the various groups, (This might not 
be possible!!!!) 

(1) Operate within an “inner-city” setting, 

(2) Provide more contact with inner-city problems. 

(3) Operate more from a problem-solving base, 

(4) Lean more upon the knowledge and skill that the participants bring. Utilize 
their expertise more as trainers than as participants. 
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So c up the working groups ;Vn«^j5*irticipaiits arrive. 

1 cannot recommend any changes. 

1 would not have as many tests. 

Involve the participants with the objective sooner and again, later. Make an 
effort to homogenize members of the group that share somewhat the same 
opinion (to meet objectives) and at some time to be given opportunity to cross 
analyze each set of opinions through scientific analysis procedures. 

It was well done and I would not make any changes. 

Try to arrange group discussion time after each two or three presentations. 

Give the participants enough notice before the starting date, 

(1) Make field trips to inner-city school and ghetto areas, 

(2) Show background films at the beginning, 

(3) Make short panel presentations by the participants. 

Basically nothing different. Maybe leave off night sessions. Assign task prior to 
attending for discussion at institute. 

Same answer as for no, 34% There should have been pre-assigned related tasks 
for each participant and bring evidence of his efforts to the sessions as an 
operational base. Too many tests (not evaluations). 

No suggestions. 



I would insist on developing curriculum content and de'emphasize the attention 
to systems, language and graphics. 

No major changes. 

Give less tests. 



Allow more time for questions and discussion. 

Pursuant to above, after “input sessions” I would have built in “output 
sessions.” Perhaps a shorter institute would be better— two weeks was a 
considerable personal sacrifice, (not economic). 
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Additional comments about institute 



3fi s 

1 have enjoyed the institute, the personal contact at the dining hall, in the dorm 
and in the meeting itslef of all members- The information I have received has 
been helpful to me. I am hopeful this will make some change at the institute, 

Tremendous? 

I feel that I have gained valuable information that will help me in planning 
curriculum for disadvantaged. The contacts I have made through other 
conference members will help as new friends and material- The directors have 
done a tremendous job in every respect, 

I found this institute to be informative and worthwhile. The administrators of 
the institute were friendly and attempted to meet the needs of every participant. 
The facilities, food and lodging were excellent- The planning committee should 
be commended for a job well done. 

Same as for no. 35: (1) Operate within an “inner-city” setting. (2) Provide more 
contact with inner-city problems. (3) Operate more from a problem solving base, 
(4) Lean more upon the knowledge and skill that the participants bring. Utilize 
their expertise more as trainers than as participants. 

Accomodations were excellent. Plans could be easily changed. 

It’s been wonderful, 1 learned a lot, it was enriching. The staff was very cordial 
and left nothing undone to make us comfortable. 

This was the best of the three I have attended. 

Great, wonderful, warm, ego inflating, intellectually stimulating, cultural sharing, 
honest, strong, good, clean, open, freeing, mature, introspective, friendly, 
assuring, (in confidence) fun, etc. 

The director and assistant director made every effort to make all the information 
relevant. They were very cordial and made all the participants feel at ease. 

(1) Food superior, 

(2) Spirit of all great. 

(3) Director’s spirit great. 

(4) All sincere and hard workers. 

This information that has been started should have a definite and quick 
follow=up. 




The personnel at Temple were excellent. Their cooperation was above that 
normally expected. 

It was very valuable. It provided new ideas and insights. 

A little more information concerning the possibility of wives 1 acceptance at the 
institute would have been helpful. Very good food and accomodations. 

The regional and racial mix was an asset. 

This has been one of the best institutes that i have ever attended. It presented 
challenges to me in my field to strive for excellence in the field of vocational 
education. 

Anybody with real responsibilities in teacher education cannot get away for two 
weeks at this time of the year. Most here say ordinarily I could not have gotten 
away at this time of year but so and so was different this year. 

I feel that in institutes such as this other agencies that are affected should be 
included. As a member of an agency that is a consumer of teacher training 
schools this lias been especially beneficial to me directly and my agency 
indirectly. 

The institute was very valuable to one looking toward improving his program. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MULTIPLE INSTITUTES 
SHORT TERM INSTITUTES FOR IN-SERVICE TRAINING 



POST-INSTITUTE EVALUATION 

A period of eight months elapsed between the dose of the Institute and the Post-Institute 
evaluation. During this time all participants were considered to have had ample opportunity to 
effectuate the plans developed while at the Institute, It was evidenced by the evaluation that 
considerable work had been completed toward developing local efforts. The majority of 
instances where conditions or circumstances prevented implementation, listed in order of 
prevalence j are; (1) limits of position to introduce change* (2) limited runds and (3) lack of 
time. Again the respondents reacted favorably to the Institute, confirming other reports on 
teacher competencies and curriculum needs. A significant return of over fifty-four per cent was 
attained. 



I. Check the appropriate space in response to each question. 



1 . Organized a meeting or conference to present 
concepts and ideas gained from conference. 

2. Prepared a written report on the Institute. 

3. Reported nra*!v‘ a formal meeting or 
colleay 

4. Spoke informally to colleagues and superiors 
regarding the concepts of the Institute. 

5. Have exchanged materials with other 
participants from the Institute. 

6. Have contacted “resource people” for 
additional help or information. 



Planned 


— Completed 


— No Action 


2 


21 


15 


2 


13 


20 


2 


31 


5 


0 


37 


1 


2 


16 


20 


6 


11 


21 



II. If some conditions or circumstances prevented any implementation, please indicate 
possible reasons: 

1 . Limited Funds ^ 



2 , 



Rejection by administration 



1 



3. 



3 



4. 



5. 



6 , 

7. 

8 . 



Little support from colleagues 
Reconsideration of modification or change 
Lack of time 

Limits of position to introduce change 

Other (Specify} On Leave 

Other (Specify) Changed Positions 





1 




9 




15 



III. More specifically, we need to confirm your response to the Institute as an educational 
experience and possible implementation efforts of the future. 



Read each item carefully and circle the response which reflects your present perception 
of the impact of these concepts on you or your school community. 



I found this concept to be: 





Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


1. Vocational models can be constructed 
which mil satisfy the occupational needs 
of disadvantaged youth. 


9 


21 


2 


0 


2 


2, Special competencies mZ needed by 
teachers who are to teach disadvantaged 
youth. 


25 


11 


1 


0 


1 


3. Usual methods and procedures used by 
teacher education programs will suffice in 
preparing vocational teachers to work with 
the disadvantaged. 


0 


0 


5 


23 


11 


4, The Inter-disciplinary approach had proved 
effective in vocational teacher preparation. 


6 


n 


17 


3 


0 


5, The undergraduate curriculum should be 
infused with altitudinal skills to serve the 
needs of disadvantaged youth. 


18 


19 


2 


0 


0 
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Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Lmdeeided 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


6. Vocational teachers arc sensitive to the 
needs of the economic and culturally 
disadvantaged youth. 


1 


14 


9 


34 


2 


7. Formal models are necessary before teacher 
education programs can be set up for 
educating the disadvantaged. 


6 


11 


8 


11 


3 


8, Local guide lines and instructional 
materials should be utilized in local 
tea c he reeducation programs 


10 


26 


2 


0 


1 


9, In meeting the challenge of teaching 
disadvantaged youth, content has little 
value. 


2 


0 


1 


26 


30 


10. Occupational skills are the only thing of 
lasting value learned by disadvantaged 
youth. 


0 


1 


1 


21 


16 


11. In metropolitan areas methods of teaching 
is secondary to content. 


2 


6 


7 


18 


6 


12, There should be a special course on 
“psychology of the ghetto.” 


7 


21 


4 


4 


3 


13, Teachers can be sensitized to work with 
minority groups. 


8 


26 


4 


0 


1 


14. All personalities are suited to work in 
education for the disadvantaged. 


0 


0 


1 


17 


21 


IS, Prejudice does not exist among enlightened 
people. 


0 


0 


0 


15 


20 


16. All certified teachers are competent to 
work with disadvantaged youth. 


0 


0 


1 


18 


18 


17. The teacher must come from a 
disadvantaged background himself to be 
successful in teaching disadvantaged youth. 


0 


1 


5 


19 


13 


18. Occupational competency is a sufficient 
back ground for teaching the disadvantaged. 


1 


3 


1 


22 


12 


19, "Awareness” is assured by teacher 
certification. 


0 


0 


2 


17 


20 
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Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


20. Characteristic conditions of hundicappc ' 
students reflect the conditions of a single 
et hi lie group. 


0 


3 


4 


15 


16 


21. Materials available through AMIDS is 
adequate in the preparation of teachers to 
deal with the disadvantaged. 


0 


4 


12 


15 


7 


22. Utilization of community resources should 
be developed by individual teachers. 


10 


16 


1 


I 


1 


23. Resources should vary depending on the 
nature of course objective. 


8 


31 


0 


0 


0 


24. Community involvement can be a valuable 
educational tool. 


22 


15 


1 


c 


1 


25. The community should be invited to 
participate in programs for incarcerated 
you--, through release time programs. 


10 


22 


6 


1 


0 


26, Teachers from minority groups should be 
recruited as vocational teacher, educators. 


7 


23 


6 


2 


1 


27. It takes a person of like ethnic background 
to relate to the disadvantaged youth. 


0 


3 


8 


21 


7 


28 Occupational experience is of significantly 
greater value than teaching methodology in 
vocational education. 


2 


12 


7 


15 


3 


29, Supervised work experience should be 
provided for those teachers who have 
educational qualifications but not 
occupational experience In vocationally 
oriented programs. 


20 


15 


2 


1 


0 


30. There is a special talent needed to teach 
the Disadvantaged, 


5 


20 


4 


8 


1 


31. Vocational teacher education is geared for 
implementing the need for teachers in the 
ghetto. 


0 


3 


11 


16 


8 


32. The skills required for teaching are being 
offered in our vocational teacher education 
programs. 


2 


15 


10 


6 


6 



Strongly 

Agree Agree Undecided Disagree 



33, In recruiting teachers For the disadvantaged 
it is necessary to select people with 
empathy for minority group problems, 13 

34 Enlightened human relations programs can 
overcome current anxieties between racial 
groups, 5 

35, Classes in educational theory without 
practical observation can Fulfill the needs 

of good students, 0 

36, The responsibility of vocational education 

is to prepare for todays manpower needs as 
opposed to long range projections, \ 

37, Teachers of vocational education function 

effectively without an appreciation of the 
behavioral attitudes present in urban 
populations, 0 



21 



23 



4 



5 



2 



1 4 



9 2 



2 26 



2 21 



6 13 



I 



I 

i 
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Strongly 

Disagree 



0 



0 



7 



10 



18 



CONCLUSIONS: 



General Conclusion: 



Based on an analysis of evaluations, the Institute made a significant contribution to the 
advancement of up-dating the process and content of vocational teacher education curriculums to 
reach disadvantaged youth in metropolitan areas. Considering the vast amount of emphasis given 
to the needs oi the disadvantaged during the past decade, it should not come as a surprise to 
find little or no change of mind of the participants. It clearly points up, however, that the need 
in the future is one of implementation of many of those things which wc already know- On the 
whole, the Institute members recognized that vocational education could and should play an 
important part in improving the lot of the disadvantaged. 

Form 1 Pre-Test and Post-Test: 

There was surprisingly little change of mind of the participants during the two weeks 
Institute. This indicates that the heavy emphasis of education for the disadvantaged has 
conditioned most vocational educators as to the great need. 



Form II Conclusion: 

Three conclusions drawn from this evaluation are: 

(1) Institutes such as this should be offered again with emphasis on implementation. 

(2) Institutes such as this will contribute to stimulating interest in improving vocational 
education in metropolitan areas for disadvantaged youth. 

(3) Such meetings contribute greatly to the inter-charge of knowledge* information and 
experience. 

Post-Institute Evaluation: 



From the Post-Institute Evaluation one can conclude that: 




(1) Many of the participants have changed positions and are no longer associated with the 
agency or institution they represented at the Institute. 

(2) Much has been accomplished toward implementation of plans for a program of 
up-dating the curriculums. 



(3) The local responsibility for selection of participants could be improved upon to include 
persons in a position to effect change, and 



(4) More individual responsibility in time on the part of the participant and money are 
needed to stimulate local change. 
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IV RESULTS CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Objectives of the Institute: 

1* To determine compete? cies needed by vocational teachers to teach disadvantaged urban 

a. To identify the competencies needed 

b. To organize and list the competencies as a guide for teacher-educators 

2. To identify methods to be used by teacher-educators when preparing vocational teachers to 
work with disadvantaged urban youth (including inter-disciplinaiy cooperation to 
accomplish effective teacher preparation) 

a. To develop a number of methods requiring individual participation; i.e,, role playing 
and games 

b. To make suggestions for in ter-disciplin ary cooperation in teacher-education 

3. To develop vocational teacher-education models including qualifications for certification to 
satisfy the occupational educational needs of disadvantaged youth 

a. To prepare models for teaeher-edrj cation programs 

4. To develop model curriculums for the establishment of teacher-education programs for 
vocational education teachers of disadvantaged urban youth 

a. To prepare an undergraduate education curriculum, within the model, to develop 
competencies including sensitizing vocational teachers to the problems, attitudes, and 
needs of economically and culturally disadvantaged urban youth 

b. To prepare a graduate teacher education curriculum, within the model, to develop 
competencies including sensitizing vocational teachers to the problems, attitudes, and 
needs of economically and culturally disadvantaged urban youth 

5. To design plans for action which will test the models, guidelines, and materials through 
implementation in the participants’ own programs within selected cities 

a. Each participant will design a plan for action suited to the peculiarities of his own 
community 

b* Implementation of the plan for action will include the development of channels of 
communication 
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PARTICIPANT CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARD REALIZING OBJECTIVES 



Objective I: 



Presentations included: 

1. Challenges to change the process and content of teacher cumeulums by 
developing competencies 

2. Preparation to work with the disadvantaged according to the several necessary 
competencies 

3, Demonstration of a teacher-education lesson on developing teacher sensitivity 

4, Study of the problems and needs of students who arc handicapped and how 
teachers are prepared to deal with these characteristics 

5. Demonstrations to develop audio-visual competency 

6, Programs of making contact and using community agencies to develop an 
awareness of the use of available local resources 

7. A panel of youth from a correctional institution discussed “What teachers do that 
turn us Qn, ?f 

8, Status reports on research in vocational teacher characteristics 
Objective II: 



Presentations included: 

L Developing teacher competencies to work with the disadvantaged 

2, How to use simulation and games 

3. Performance criteria for preparing vocational teachers, established by 
teacher-educators 

4. Suggestions for establishing an inter-disciplinary approach to vocational 
teacher-education 

5, New approaches that might be used by teacher-educators in preparing vocational 
teachers 

Objective III; 

Presentations included: 



1* A model with strategies 

2, A debt model with strategies 

3, Challenges and issues when implementing teacher education models 
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Objective IV: 

Presentations included: 

1. An undergraduate curriculum 

2. A graduate curriculum 

3, A panel discussion on certification and its relationship to preparation of 
vocational teachers to work with the disadvantaged 

4, Current trends in vocational certification as it relates to the disadvantaged 

Objective V: 



Presentations included: 

1* Thoughts on challenges and issues when implementing teacher education models 

2, The preparation of plans of action 

3, The use of appropriate channels of communication 

4, Evaluation of local model implementation 



COMPETENCIES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TEACHERS WORKING 
WITH URBAN DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 



Prerequisites: 



This teacher must: 

1. Be able to feel the desires, attitudes, needs, wants and aspirations of the student 
he teaches 

2. Act or react to situations involving the upgrading of his students, community, and 
the student’s home 

3. Have a willingness to teach disadvantaged youth 

4. Possess a sincere desire to help people 

5. Have the ability to get students to understand themselves, their communities, and 
their homes 

6. Be able to create in a student a desire to learn 

7. Possess great tolerance and patience in working with the student 

8. Be emotionally stable 



f Cognitive Area: 

I 

£ 

| This teacher must: 

I 1, Know and understand *he society from which students come 

2. Have knowledge of the discipline involved 

3. Have ability to evaluate on the basis of clearly-stated behavioral objectives 
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Affective Area: 



This teacher must: 

1, Know, understand, relate to, and respect the individual 

2. Be flexible and willing to experiment 

3 , Become personally concerned and involved 

4, Have a willingness to accept values of others 

5. Be interested in professional growth 

6. Have self-direction; display leadership inititativc and a sense of responsibility 
Psychomotor Area: 



t 



V 

f 

f 

f 

i 






1 




This teacher must: 

1. Be able to communicate non-verbally as well verbally 

2. Have a knowledge of subject matter 

3. Possess the techniques of teaching the disadvantaged 

4. Have the ability to evaluate on the basis of clearly-stated, behavioral objectives 

5. Know the subject area itself 

6. Keep abreast of changes in his field 

7. Possess the ability to understand the inherent problems of the life styles of the 

student 

Interpersonal Characteristics: 

This teacher must: 

1. Be able to emphatize 
2* Have dedication of purpose 

3, Gain acceptance with co-workers 

4, Be able to individualize instruction 

5, Have a propensity toward involvement 

Teaching Methods and Procedures: 

This teacher must: 

1. Be able to relate the subject matter to the learner 

2. Have flexibility of 

(a) Presentation 

(b) Technique 

3. Be able to maintain good organization in teaching and discipline 

4. Have rapport with the students 

5. Be able to vary classroom situations 

Objectives: 

This teacher must: 

1. Be able to develop meaningful objectives 

2. Be realistic 

3. Prepare objectives within the scope of* the individual learner 
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Learner: 



This teacher must: 

1. Have a sense of concern and/or understanding of the learner 
Vocational: 

This teacher must: 

1. Have expertise in his trade or field 

2, Know present status and trends of the trade or field 



TEAM REPORTS 



“Model Concept of Recruiting Vocational Teachers Starting at the Elementary school” 

Some youth come to elementary school with the preconceived notion that they would like 
to be a teacher and upon making this statement they are taken in on what are called 
prevocaUonal goals. These children are given special guidance and counseling to help to 
determine their aftitudmal potential to become a teacher, At the secondary level they are 
re-evaluated on their potentials to become a teacher. It should be noted that at any level* a 
student may drop out of the program or change his decision to become a teacher. 

Three basic assumptions are made regarding the preparation of this type of teacher. They 
are: (1) vocational counseling for the disadvantaged will be carried throughout, (2} the proper 
type of counselors will be employed, and (3) proper instruments will be selected for evaluation. 

As the student proceeds in the program he may practice his ^kills with community agencies 
such as the visiting nurses or participate in a similar work experience that will aid him in making 
his choice of becoming a vocational teacher. However, the program is designed for the 
preparation of any teacher, not just the vocational teacher of the disadvantaged. 

The evaluation wUl be based on the competencies of a good teacher. Should a student not 
meet these competencies he may be recycled in the program until he is competent in the 
deficient areas. 



The undergraduate program is set up in two-year basic blocks, and the promotion from one 
block to the other is based on proficiency in the block. The structure is so designed that a 
potential teacher may complete a block at his own rate of speed. The first block of two years 
will include the courses normally composing two years of college work. Block II of the program 
will deal with learning theories and the supportive techniques related to the field of teaching, 

i 

Teacher certification changes suggested would involve developing an interest from the “top” 
as attitudes must be changed in this area. Some discussion is needed on what is important and 
what is not important in certification. 
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Finally > the graduate program described above is strictly directed to the preparation of 
teachers. 



“The Model Learner or Teacher Elements” 

The objective of this program is to come out with a model learner or teacher after several 
special sequences of experiences. The individual would enter the prog r ani in a prevccational or 
social stage and go through five stages or steps, Stage one would deal with sensitivity training to 
prepare the student as an individual lather than certain concepts. Stage two would include 
getting the general education necessary in all fields. Stage three is where the decision is made to 
teach or not to teach and vocational orientation takes place. Stage four concerns the student’s 
making a selection of one area he wants to teach for occupational preparation. The fifth stage is 
a fusion of all of the above stages and would lead to teacher preparation including methods of 
teaheing, how to relate to all students, how to relate to a specific type of student, innovations in 
vocational education and internship. 



The important part of this program is the evaluation. This would be a three-way process 
including the student’s self-evaluation, by the teacher, and by the industry wliere internship has 
been completed. The self-evaluation should have a follow-up or implementation to develop the 
model learner. 

Built into this idea of teacher elements one would envision an individual teacher capable of 
making changes in school and in life. Therefore, he should be a “change agent”, and certain 
duties would belong to this agent, as (1) ability to use available research, (2) skill in building 
proper relationships, (3) ability to diagnose problems, (4) ability to choose proper solutions, (5) 
ability to gain acceptance for solutions, (6) ability to stablize own ideas, and (7) power to 
generate self-renewal on all the above qualities should the need arise. The model teacher-learner 
cannot be a static individual as an awareness is necessary. 

In order to develop good leaders for vocational administration in education, such as jobs in 
community colleges, the following concerns are listed: 



(a) the process of teaching 

(b) scheduling of students and classes 

(c) understanding of supervision 

(d) attuned to the times and public concerns 

(e) understanding of budgeting and finance 

(f) knowledge .of school laws and codes 

(g) understanding of state and federal laws 

(h) understanding of personnel relationships. 



This person must be vocationally oriented and well experienced for the administrative 
positon. 
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“An Undergraduate Program 1 ' 



The undergraduate program is designed for anyone who lias expressed an interest in 
becoming a vocational teacher. The program is structured for flexibility in the training and no 
rigid system is outlined. 

The preparation consists of two broad components: (l)vocational expertise and (2)general 
education background. The components that make up this program of general education in an 
institution include oral and written expression, social understanding, political understanding, 
economic understanding, understanding of the ecology of man, knowledge of the population and 
pollution problems, human concepts, and an awareness of health and safety problems. These may 
be resolved in terms of credit hours on the institutional level. However, courses should not be set 
up for a special group and not open to all students. 

There are several sub-components of the system approach for the education of the 
vocational teacher. There should be evaluation with a preceptual formula for arrival at a specific 
point. The development of styles of behavior which will lead to learning should be emphasized 
and consequently the student's objectives will be reached. Most systems have the ingredients for 
work, bi t lack the proper methods for evaluation. The areas needing attention are prescriptive 
and remedial learning experiences, organizational skills, and learning strategy with evaluation. 
Much more attention should be given to understanding human relationship and the understanding 
of student growth. 

“How The Teacher Should Learn” 



There is a problem of recruiting teachers for working with certain groups, 'due primarily to 
the fact that the non-committed person does not know what to do. Consequently, to get this 
program going certain basic assumptions were made on where to begin. 

The high school graduate can make four choices: (l)college, (2)industry, (3)drop-out, and 
(4)go to work. The student going to college after his training will be placed in a “teacher bank” 
situation of internship. In this type of program feedback will allow for upgrading of the skills of 
the teacher. Once the individual has served in this “teacher bank” ha can be certified and study 
for a higher education position. Positions will be open to this individual in administration and 
research. The person who has gone into industry can enter teaching should he submit to an 
institutional pre-professional evaluation and follow through with professional education. The 
programs should have provisions for developing materials and methods of dealing with the 
disadvantaged and there should be developed within the student a sensitivity to others. The 
program should provide for self-analysis. 

The program should develop individual competencies and understandings in social sciences, 
critical analysis, political sciences, general mathematics, biology, literature and logic through the 
college curriculum. This program may be guided through a cooperative plan of individualized 
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instruction. The .system of education should be individually tailored; that is, a ■student should 
not have to take a subject in college if he has mastered the same in secondary school. The 
program is seeking to eliminate the problem of the social drop-out. It is recognized that this 
program will be difficult to relate to the disadvantaged without the assistance of industry. 
Post-high school programs will need relevance to be effective. 

A graduate program under this general classification would stress three areas of 
concentration; namely, research, administration, and advanced specialized study of behavioral 
problems. 



The certification requirement would be handled through three years of teaching experience 
guided by a tenured teacher. 



‘■Teacher Competencies” 

Teacher competencies as related to vocation education for dealing with the disadvantaged 
specifically takes a systems approach. The entire area should be developed on professional 
improvement, treatment system-generating subject matter, goals and objectives for certification, 
and time and the logical sequences of courses for each year in the program. 

Certain assumptions are made regarding certification as this process should be a 
‘‘screening-in” rather than a “screening-out” process. The procedure should be flexible to change 
and it should be broad enough for larger communities. It is recommended that certification be 
reviewed, revised and maintained through what some states define as an advisory committee. 

The model suggested is not meant to be absolute—instead, it can be used as a guide. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations: 



Reco m men tin tie ns : 



Conclusions 

1. The Institute vvns highly successful in 1. 
achieving the planned objectives. 

2. Improved selection of participants is 2 , 

needed at the local level. 

3. Local administrators too often nomi- 3* 
natc participants who lack the author- 
ity to implement programs upon their 
return. 

4. Many of the participants attended the 4. 
conference and planned programs of 
teacher-education only to find they 
lacked the necessary funds upon return 

to their localities. 

5. The problems faced nationally are simi- 5. 
lar, yet each locality is left to its own 
resources for help with new ideas. 

6. It takes a great deal of time to effect 6. 
change in a large metropolitan educa- 
tion system because of the size of 

the administrative structure. 

7. The models 1, 2, and 3, page 102 7. 

make significant contributions for 

teacher training for inner city 
schools. 



Other institutes are needed to further plan 
and implement the changes discussed. 

Plans to be started to have the local admin- 
istration nominate only those persons who 
will be afforded the time to implement change. 

Some committment on the part of the local 
administration should be included in the 
nomination process. 

Participation in an institute should carry with 
it a commitment by the local institution or 
agency that funds will be made available. 



A clearing house to be established to collect 
and disseminate information and materials 
for an extended period of time. 

Such Institutes should provide a long-term 
system of follow-up and assistance. 



The models are innovative yet simple in con- 
struction. Teacher-training institutions should 
make every effort to establish teacher-training 
programs following the established models. 



APPENDIX A 



BROCHURE AND APPLICATION FORM 
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INSTITUTE SKVEN 

Tine TOOCJffiSS AND OONTICNO 1 

OF 

VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 
Currioulums To Hkaoh Dxsadvantagbd Youth 
In Metropolitan Areas 



May 11 to May 22, 1970 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Ambler Campus 
Philadelphia, n 19122 




GOALS OF SHORT TERM INSTITUTES 



Examine ways to affect behavioral changes in power structures and decision 
policy makers so that legislative mandates for total education and training 
programs for in- school youth, and out-of- school youth become a reality. 

To involve, to challenge, to stimulate, to demonstrate and to seek out 
new and more effective ways to' educate- and train this; Nation's manpower and woman- 
power and to utilize feedback materials, methodology, research findings, designs, 
etc,,,to the end that functional programs of vocational education and training. 
Including all essential related services, may be planned and Implemented* 



To achieve these goals this Institute will concentrate on the 



HOW. 



1 -To develop vocational teacher education models including certification to 
satisfy the occupational education needs of disadvantaged youth, 

8 “To determine competencies needed by vocational teachers to teach dis- 
advantaged urban youth* 

3 - To identify methods to be used by teacher-educators when preparing vocational 
teachers to work with disadvantaged urban youth (including inter-disciplinary 
cooperation to accomplish effective teacher preparation) * 

4 - To prepare an undergraduate education curriculum, within the model, to 
sensitize vocational teachers to the problems, attitudes, and needs of 
economically and culturally disadvantaged urban youth. 

5 - To prepare a graduate teacher education curriculum, within the model , to 
sensitize vocational teachers to the problems, attitudes, and needs of 
economically and culturally disadvantaged urban youth. 

® -To design a plan for action which will test the models, guidelines, and 
materials through implementation in the partly. points 1 own programs within 



selected cities. 
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Request for Application 



Name t 


■ X . 






Street: 








City; 




Area Cod* 


telephone Number 


State : 




Zip Code: 




Present Position: 




Urganigation: 





Support of Participants! 

The institute will defray appropriate travel casta of participants who will travel 
and live outside thfelr regular assigned geographical areas. This will be tax** 
exempt coach airfare or. mileage at 8$ per mile, whichever is less. Participants 
will be provided with room and board. 






i 

8 

§ 

§ 

>5 

e 



£ 

S 





From: Dr. Marvin Hirshfeld, Chairman 

Department of Distributive Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
College of Education 
Temple ifniverslty, 316 Seltzer Hell 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 



Training Professional Personnel 
Responsible for Vocational Education 
In Eastern Metropolitan Areas 
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March 24, 1970 



APPLICATION FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
INSTITUTE SEVEN 

Updating the Process and Content of Teacher 
Education Curriculums to Reach 
Disadvantaged Youth in Metropolitan Areas 



NAME 


Miss 

Mrs* 

Mr. 

Hr 










(Last) 




(First) 


(Middle) 


Address 












(Street) 


(City) 


(State) 


(Zip Code) 



Telephone 

(area code) 



Representing — — — _____ 

Indicate state, city, professional organization or public body 

PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 

Current position _ 

(Title) (years held) 



(Employer^ name) 



( Address) 



Major Responsibilities 



r 



t 

b: 




EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

High School graduate: yes_ no 

College graduate: yes no degree 

Master degree: yes no^ 

Doctorate: yes_ no_ degree 

I consider myself especially knowledgeable in 
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1 desire to participate in institute seven because: (state succinctly your reasons) 



Name of dean of the College of Education where you ate employed (please print) 



Name, address, and telephone no, (area code) of person or persons who administer the vocational 
certification laws and or policies at the state level (please print) 



Name — 
Address 



Telephone No. 

^ (area code) 



Name — 
Address 



Telephone No, „ 

(area code) 



Name, address and telephone no. of an urban school district superintendent in your geographical 
area 



Name _ 

Address 

Briefly describe any curriculum changes that have been made in vocational teacher preparation at 
your institution in the past three years. 



Telephone No. - — 

(area code) 



Do you contemplate any changes in the process of preparing vocational teachers at your 
institution? 



How many teachers that were certified or graduated from your program (last year) were placed 
in urban “ghetto” areas? 




IF ACCEPTED AS A PARTICIPANT: 

a. Indicate you most likely mode of travel: air s _ auto, other. 

b. Indicate the type of housing desired: (circle^ 

1. I will share a double 

2 . I prefer a single; I shall pay any extra charges 

c. I agree that if accepted to participate in this institute I will be in attendance for the 
entire scheduled period. v , 

d. Do you plan to bring your family? yes o 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS AND CONSULTANTS 
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PARTICIPANTS 



Mr. Lawrence E, Allwardt 
137 East Wilson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 



Mr, Alphonse Ambrose 
39 Hughy Road 
Scituate, Massachusetts 02066 



r 



i 



r 




Mrs. Fannie V, Anderson 
M.D.T.A. 

1020 South Wabash 
Chicago, Illinois 60643 

Dr* William M. Banks, Jr, 

Dir,, Secondary Student Teaching 
2615 WilbuJcok Lane 
Louisville, Kentucky 40220 

Mr, Henry Boardman 
Director, Community Relations 
(Member Board of Education) 

Western Electric Company 

100 Central Avenue 

Kearny, New Jersey 

Mr* Robert Buckley 
Vocational Coordinator 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Miss Mable C, Chandler 
Distributive Education coordinator 
Harding High School 1712 Ken is worth Ave., Apt, 9 
Charlotte, North Carolina 28203 

Dr, John Y. Chow 
Associate Prof* of Ind, Education 
Voc. Ind. Tech. Education Dept. 

Central Connecticut State College 
New Britain, Connecticut 06050 

Mr, George Cifelli 
Vocational Staff Representative 
Philadelphia Board of Education 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

; 8 * 



Miss Barbara Conrad 
Educational Agency 
East Saint Louis, Illinois 

Mr, Eugene L Corenthal 
480 Pacific Street 
Brooklyn* New York 11117 

Dr, Naomi Cranford 
Memphis Public Schools 
Mephis Tennessee 

Mr, Nicasio Cruz 
107 Santiago I Pantin St, 

San Lorenzo, P.R. 00754 

Miss Blanche Curran 
State Supervisor, Vocational Education 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Miss Gertrude F. Dougherty 
9300 Atlantic Avenue 
Margate, New Jersey 0S402 

Mr. Saul H. Dulberg 

Consultant, Urban 6c Special Needs Program 
State Department of Education 
140 Spoonwood Road 
Wilton, Connecticut 06897 

Dr. Kenneth A. Ertel 
Montague Road 
Leverett, Massachusetts 01054 

Professor Jerry Freiberg 
College of Education 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Mr. Charles Ginenthal 
2703 Webb Avenue 
Bronr, New York 10468 




Miss Faye Gold 
Curriculum Specialist 
Board of Education 
New York City, New York 
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Mr. Allan Goodwin 
Ferris State College 
Ferris Michigan 

Mr. Archie G* Gordon 
Alcorn College 
Lorman, Mississippi 39096 



Mrs, Edna Gordon 
Principal P.S* 36-125 
Manhattan, New York 

Mr, Baline Greenfield 
Distributive Education Major 
Rider College 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Mrs* Mary H. Greer 
Superintendent of Student Teaching 
in Home Economics 
4025 Hydes Ferry Road 
Nashville, Tennessee 37218 

Mr. James T. Griffin 
1212 Bush Circle 
Birmingham, alabama 35208 

Mr. Lou Hardy 

Distributive Education Major (Freshman) 
Rider College 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Miss Darlene Herman 
Board of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 

Mr. Arthur Hertzfeld 
Director, Vocational Division 
Philadelphia Public Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Mr. George S. Jefferson 
Consultant, Handicapped and Disadvantaged 
State Dep. of Education 
803 South 13th Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62703 
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Mr. James L. Jenkins 
1523 Dunbar 

Greensboro, North Carolina 274D1 

Mr. Max Jobe 
State Executive Director 
Vocational Ad. Council 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Mr. Leroy Jordan 
Research consultant 

State Board of Vocational-Technical Education 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Mr. Ronald Kawesch 
Ramapo Central School District 2 
Spring Valley, New York 

Mr. Jay Kafin 

Supervisor, Vocational Division 
Philadelphia Public Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Sam Kaplan 
Supervisor 
Vocational Division 
Philadelphia Public Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Dr, Jerome Leventhal 
Asst. Prof, of Education 
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APPENDIX C 
INSTITUTE PROGRAM 
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UPDATING THE PROCESS AND CONTENT OF VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULUMS TO REACH DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 

IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 



May 11 - 22, 1970 



Temple University 
Ambler Campus 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
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Monday, May 11, 1970 



9 : 00—1 2*00 
12 : 00 - 1:00 

1 : 00 - 1:30 



1 : 30 - 2:30 



2 : 30 — 3:00 

3 : 00 - 4:30 

4 : 30 - 5:30 

6 * 00 - 7:00 

8 : 00 - 9:30 



Registration ■ - Bright Hall 
Lunch, Cafeteria 

Opening Session — Bright Hall, Lounge 

Welcome — Dr. Marvin Hirshfeld, Institute Director 

Objectives of the Institute — Professor Ralph Rush 
Temple University — Vocational Division 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Institute Overview — Mr. Ralph Bregman, 

Institute Assistant Director 

Chairman of the Day — Profes r Ralph Rush 

Kenote address -■ “Challenges to Participants — ChargLig the Process and 
Content of Their Vocational Teacher Education Curriculums to Reach 
Disadvantaged Youth in Metropolitan Areas” 

Dr. Judith Henderson, Associate Director 
Learning Systems Institute 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Coffee Break — Bright Hall — Lounge 

“Am I Prepared to Work with Disadvantaged Youth?’* 

Panel: Mr. Joseph Russonillo — Teacher Education Student 
Miss Joyce Teague — Teacher Education Student 
Mr, Herman L. Carter — Vocational Teacher 
Mr, Alfred Berkowitz — Vocational Teacher 
Mr, Frederick Stern — Vocational Teacher 

Questions and Answers 

Critique of Activities and Special Research Project 
Mr, Clifford Easton 

Dinner, Cafeteria 

Mixer (Informal), Dormitory Lounge 





Tuesduj, May 12, 19/0 



8:00- 8:45 


Breakfast, Cafeteria 


8:45-9:00 


Announcements — Bright Hall — Lounge 

Chairman of the Day — - Dr, Angelo F. Torrisi 
Board of Education 
Me. Vernon, New York 


9:00- 10:30 


“Working with Disadvantaged Youth — Vocational Teacher Competencies” 
(Objective — 1), Demonstration and Discussion 

Dr. Charlotte Epstein 

Professor of Curriculum and instruction 

Temple University 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


10:30-11:00 


Coffee Break — Bright Hall — Lounge 


11:00-12:00 


Continue — Objective 1 


12:00- 1:00 


Lunch, Cafeteria 


1:00-2:30 


Continue — Presentation 


2:30-5:00 


Team Session 1 — Cottage Hall 

“Develop List of Vocational Teacher Competencies When Working with 
Disadvantaged Youth” 


6:00-7:00 


Dinner 


7:00-8:15 


”The Characteristics, Problems, and Needs of Students Who are Handicapped 
by Poverty or By Under-Stimulating Conditions Unique to Depressed Areas 
and how AMIDS Prepares Teachers to Deal with these Characteristics” 

Mrs. Barbara Simmons 

Assistant Director, Washington AMIDS 

Mr. Kenneth Hed 

Coordinator of Technical Assistance, AMIDS 
Washington Technical Institute 
Washington, D.C. 
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Bright Hall — Lounge 



Wednesday, A fay 13, 1370 



3:00-8:45 


Breakfast 


8:45-9:00 


Announcements — Bright Hall — Lounge 

Chairman of the Day — Mr. Sydney Jafee 
Regional Vocational Consultant 
State Department of Education 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


9:00-10:30 


“Community Resources** 

Group I — Teams 1*5 inclusive 
Cottage Hall 

Mr, Sydney Jaffe, Resource Agencies Coordinator 

“More Effective Use of Modern Tools of Communication in Education** 

Group II — Teams 6- inclusive 
Bright Hall Lounge 

Mr. Robert Brown, Director of Instructional Services 

Encyclopedia Britanica Educational Corporation * Chicago, Illinois 


10:30-12.00 


Group II — — — — Group I 


12:00-1:00 


Lunch 


1:00=4:30 


Field Trips 


4:40=5:30 


“The Utilization of Community Resources by Vocational Teachers* 1 
Brainstorming Session 
Bright Hall — Lounge 


6:00=7:00 


Dinner 


7:15-8:15 


“How I Was Reached** — Bright Hall — Lounge 

Panel: Mr, Gene Dolnick 
Coordinator 
Wilson School 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 
and 

Graduates 
Questions and Answers 
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Thursday t May 14, 1970 



8:00—8:45 

8:45-9:00 



9:00=10:00 

10:00=10:15 

10:15=12:00 



12 : 00 = 1:00 

1 : 00 - 2:00 



3:00-3:15 

3:15-4:15 



Breakfast 

Announcements — Bright Hall — Lounge 

Chairman of the Day — Gilbert S. Rosenthal 
Coordinator 

New York City Board of Education 
New York, New York 

Evaluation of Objective 2 — Professor Ralph Rush 
Break — Bright Hall — Lounge 

“Preparing Vocational Teachers for the Disadvantaged — Methods Used by 
Teacher Educators” Demonstration 

Dr, Ted Ward, Director 
Institutes for Research and Learning 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Bright Hall — Lounge 

Lunch 

Questions and Evaluation of Objective 2 
Dr. Ted Ward and Professor Ralph Rush 

“Establishing Performance Criteria for Preparing Vocational Teachers to Work 
in the Urban Setting and an Interdisciplinary Approach to Vocational Teacher 
Education” 

Dr, Julian Roberts 
Director of Project Beacon- 
Teacher Fellowship Program 
ERIC — Information Retrieval 
Center on the Disadvantaged 
Teacher College — Columbia University 
New York, New York 

Break — Bright Hall = Lounge 

“Law Dimensions In Teacher Education” 

Dr, Adelaide Jablonsky, Assoc, Director of Content 
ERIC — Information Genief on the Disadvantaged 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York - - 
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Thursday , May 14, 1970 (continued) 

4:15-5:00 Phillips 66 

6:00—7:00 Dinner 

7:15—8:30 Educational Theater — Bright Hall — Lounge 
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8: 00—8:45 
8 : 45 - 9:00 



9 : 00 - 12:00 



10 : 30 - 10,45 

12 : 00 - 1:00 

1 : 00 = 4:00 



2 : 30 — 3:00 

4 : 00 - 5:00 

5 : 30 - 6:30 



Breakfast 

Announcements — Bright Hall — Lounge 

Chairman of t Day — Dr. William F, Sassaman 
Teacher Educator 

Vocational Division, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“Improving Teacher Education Through the Utilisation of Models” (Objective 3), 
presentation and circular responses 

Dr, Horton Southworth 

Chairman of Department of Elementary Education 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Break — Bright Hall — Lounge 

Lunch 

Continue — Objective 3 
Dr. Dale Hamreus 

Associate Director of Teacher Research 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 
Monmouth, Oregon 

Break — Bright Hall — Lounge 

Question and Answer Session 

Dinner 
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Saturday , May 16, 1970 
Excursion (to be arranged) 



R,R & R 



Sunday, May 17, 1970 



Church services 



R, R & R 




t 
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Monday, May 18, 1970 



8:00-8:45 


Breakfast 


8:45-9:00 


Announcements — Bright Hall — Lounge 

Chairman of the Day — Dr. H. Halleck Singer 
Director, Vocational Division 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


9:00-10:30 


“Orchestrated Systems Approach to Teacher Preparation’’ - Continuation 
of Objective 3, Listening Team 

Dr. Lewis W. Yoho 
Dean, School of Technology 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


10:30-11:00 


Break — Bright Hall — Lounge 


11:00- 12:00 


“Anatomy of Models” 
Dr. Lewis W. Yoho 
Questions and Answers 


12:00-1:00 


Lunch 


1:00-2:00 


Special Research Project — Continued — Mr. Clifford Easton — Bright Hall 
Lounge 


2:00-5:30 


Team Session 2 — Cottage Hall 

“Develop Models for Preparation of Teachers Who Will Work in Metropolitan 
Areas” 


3:00-3:30 


Break — Bright Hall — Lounge 


6:00-7:00 


Dinner 


7:15-8:00 


“Status Report on Research on Vocational Teacher Characteristics” 

Dr, Edward T. Ferguson, Jr. 

Associate Professor 

Center for Vocational Technical Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Bright Hall — Lounge 
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8:00-8:45 


Breakfast 


8:45-9:00 


Announcements — Bright Hall — Lounge 
Chairman of the Day — Dr, Edward T* Ferguson, Jr. 


9:00-10:30 


“What Should Be Required Through Certification to Prepare Vocational 
Teachers to Work With Disadvantaged Youth M — Bright Hall - Lounge, 
Symposium 

Panel: Nancy L, Minnis, Teacher 
William Penn High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Dr, Elizabeth Ray, Professor 
Home Economics Department 
Penn State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Dr. Ward Sinclair, Assistant Director 
Office of Teacher Education and Certification 
State Department of Education 
Trenton, New Jersey 


10:30-10:45 


Break — Bright Hall — Lounge 


10:45-12:00 


“Current Trends in Vocational Certification” 

Bright Hall — Lounge — Presentation and Questions 
Objective 4 

Mr, Richard Adamsky, Assistant Professor 
Vocational Division 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


12:00-1:00 


Lunch 


1:00-5:00 


Team Session 3, Cottage Hall 

“Development of Undergraduate Vocational Teacher Education 
Curriculum” (See Objective ) 


3:00-3:30 


Break 


6:00-7:00 


Dinner 10*7 
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Wednesday t ADy 20 , /P70 



8:00—8:45 


Breakfast 


8:45-9:00 


Announcements — Cottage Hall — Room 17 

Chairman of the Day — Dr, Theordore Cote 
Chairman 

Industrial Education Department 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


9:00-12:00 


Team Session 4, Cottage Half 

“Development of Graduate Vocational Teacher Education Curriculum’ 
(See Objective 4b) 


10:30-10:45 


Break — Cottage Hall 


10:45-12:00 


Team Session 4 Continued 


12:00-1:00 


Lunch 


1:00-2:30 


Team Reports — Bright Hall — Lounge 


2:30-3:00 


Break — Bright Hall — Lounge 


3:00-5:00 


Team Reports (Continued) 


6:00-7:00 


Dinner 


7:15—8:15 


Educational Theater, “Jungle” Bright Hall — Lounge 
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'I 'hi i rsih i y , hiy 21, 1970 



8: 00—8:45 
8:45—9:00 



9:00-10:00 



10:00-10:15 



10:15-12:00 



12 : 00 - 1:00 

1:00-5:00 



5:30-6:30 



Breakfast 

Announcements — Cottage Hal! ™ Room 17 

Chairman of the Day — William Walker 
Black Vanguard Associates 
New York, New York 

“Challenges and Issues When Implementing Teacher Education Models” 
Bright Hall — Lounge — Presentation and Shadow Panel 

Dr. Joost Yff 

Assistant Director of ERIC 
Clearing House on Teacher Education 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Donald Haefele 
“Dissemination Projects” 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
Washington D. C. 

Break — Cottage Hall 

Team Session 5, Cottage Hall, 

“Design for Action” (See Objective 5) 

Lunch 

Team Session 5 Continued 

Dinner (“Design for Action” papers collected) 
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l-'riihiw May 1l) 70 
7: 30-' 8: 1 5 Breakfast 



8:15—8:30 Announcements — Bright Hall — Lounge 

Chairman of the Day — Mr. Jerome I. Levcnthal 

Assistant Professor 

Vocational Division 

Temple University 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

8:30—9:30 Institute Evaluation — Professor Ralph Rush 



9:30-10:30 



“Dissemination of Models and Materials by Institute Teams” 
Presentation and Questions 



Ralph Bregrnan 

State Department of Education 
Vocational Division 
Trenton, Mew Jersey 



10:30-10:45 

10:45—12:00 

12:00— 1: 15 



Break — Bright Hall — Lounge 

Team Session 6, Cottage Hall 
“Develop a Dissemination Plan” 

Final Lunch 

Closing Remarks, U.S. Office of Education Representative 
Dr. Hirshfeld 



1:30 



Bus to airport and railroad 
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APPENDIX D 



Model No. 1 - A MODEL, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCES TO PREPARING TEACHERS FOR 
INNER-CITY SCHOOLS 

Model No. 2 - A MODEL, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCES TO PREPARING TEACHERS FOR 
INNER-CITY SCHOOLS 

Model No. 3 - A MODEL, WITH GENERAL REFERENCES TO PREPARING TEACHERS FOR 
INNER-CITY SCHOOLS 





MOL3EL NO. 3 



A MODEL , WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PREPARING TEACHERS 
FOR INNER— CITY SCHOOLS 

The teacher education-certification program for vocational teachers may be defined in terms 
of three broad components: (1) vocational competency, (2) general education understandings 
and competencies, and (3) professional understandings and competencies. The focus of tli is 
paper will be on t lie sub-components oi the general education and professional education 
components. 

In specifying the components and subcomponents of a program we wish to avoid the 
connotation of a prescriptive certification program. Wc anticipate that candidates for vocational 
teacher education programs will come from a variety of backgrounds, and a primary concern is 
to recruit teachers who have the potential of serving effectively in inner-city situations. To force 
any and all candidates through a single master program would not only deny individual 
differences, but it would undoubtedly discourage excellent prospects from enrolling in a 
program. 

The task of the vocational-teacher educator is, in this respect, to evaluate the backgrounds 
of candidates and, on an individual basis, determine how the candidate will meet the specified 
subcomponents of the program. 

If, for example, a college-educated individual with ten years of 
business experience sought certification as a teacher of distributive 
education, he might be judged to have vocational competency and, 
depending on the courses listed on his transcript, most of his 
general education component. The educator might determine that 
several of the general education sub-components are lacking and 
specific experiences might be required. 

In most cases the candidate would be required to complete the entire professional education 
component, since previously completed courses would seldom coincide with the program 
recommended herein. In any event, however, the educator must evaluate all previous work and 
experience. 



On the other hand, a candidate might be a skilled tradesman, also 
judged to have vocational competency, but who had not completed 
high school. This candidate would be required to complete high 
school, or its equivalent, and to complete the entire general 
education (see, however, point 5 under assumptions on page 104 and 
professional education components. 
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Vocational Competency 

Group VII did not dwell on this component. It is submitted that “vocational competency” 
can be defined by state departments of education or by vocational educators working out of 
their respective institutions. 



General Education component 

Assumptions underlying the general education component of the vocational teachir education 

program. 

1, The general education component should be described in terms of understandings and 
competencies desired rather than titles of courses. In so doing it is intended that programs 
may retain their vitality by emphasis on the desired outcomes. Ordinarily, of course, the 
“areas of competence and understanding*’ can be organized in “courses/’ but alternate ways 
of developing desired competencies and understandings should be explored. 

2, The prevailing point of reference in all sub-components of the general education component 
should be the people and conditions of inner-city America. A particular focus will be on the 
“disadvantaged child,” defined by Charlotte Epstein as “anyone who is handicapped in the 
task of growing up to live a competent and satisfactory life in American society.” It will be 
the explicit responsibility of all instructors involved in the general education component to 
select resources and order tasks with these referents in mind. 

3 The understandings and competencies should be developed through as many field-related 
experiences as possible. 

4. The prospective teachers should exercise considerable freedom in electing specific activities 

within the sub-components. For instance, candidates should have an opportunity to choose 
projects* to engage in field trips, interviews, and the like; and to influence the instructors as 
to the direction which the courses should take. A dominant value of the entire 

program is that the learner must accept responsibility for directing his own learning, and it 
is the task of every teacher to exemplify this value to the best of his ability, 

5. It is not assumed that prospective teachers will complete all general education courses or 
experiences prior to assuming employment as a teacher, although he should be encouraged 
to complete as many as are practicable. It seems quite reasonable, if not desirable, that 
some courses be completed in part-time study during the first few years of a teaching 
service. 



Sub-Components of General Education Component 



1. Skill in oral expression: the prospective teacher should have experience sneaking before 
groups; organizing ideas for such activities as explaining procedures, describing, etc. 
Therapeutic help should be given in pronunciation if needed. Use of gesturing, pacing, other 
techniques of effective presentation can be developed- Experience should be provided it) 
effective use of visual resources, 

2. Skill in written communication, reading skills: The prospective teacher should be able to 

frame directions in terse, unambiguous written English, Emphasis should be on short, highly 
informative written paragraphs* Skill should be developed in accurate interpretation of 
directions and other kinds of written material. The prospective student may also do some 
reading in connection with social themes, 

3. Social understandings: The prospective teacher should engage in activities to further his 
understanding of class structure in the United States, the role of the home and family in 
various subcultures, the nature of the ghetto and its effect on the minds of youth. The 
myths and realities of race should be thoroughly explored. Further, it is desirable that the 
teacher understand the role of social workers and other social institutions, 

4. Political understandings arid soeial action: The prospective teache, should learn how 
decisions are made which affect low=income people; how people in low-income areas can he 
involved in community action projects. The agencies which assist poor people should be 
studied as well as consideration given to agencies which should be developed. Consideration 
should be given to agencies and institutions which affect poor people adversely and the 
work of militant organizations. 

5. Economic understandings: The prospective teacher should comprehend the economic role 
and plight of poor people* Attention would be given to economic conditions which affect 
job opportunities for people in different job classifications, to circumstances in the ghetto 
which help or hurt the poor person economically, and to consumer economics. The 
prospective teacher should survey the job opportunities open to various skilled, semiskilled, 
and unskilled persons. 

6. Man and his environment: The prospective teacher should understand the changing 
physical biological environment of man; what has caused conditions to change; speculation on 
what must be done to control pollution in the future; problems which may be attributed to 
over=population , 

7. Human goals and human potential: The prospective teacher needs to develope a humanistic 

orientation to his work with students. The concepts of democracy, human dignity, and 
freedom can be explored and put in both secular and religious contexts. Consideration 
should be given to self-concept and its implications; and how healthy and unhealthy 
self-concepts are developed; how humans affect other humans with respect to development 
of self-concept. . 
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8. Human nature and needs: The prospective teacher needs to develop workable concepts on 
what makes people behave the way they do; to identify the basic needs of people and how 
these needs are met in various social contexts, particularly,, to contrast in terms of 
psychology, the difference in the behavior of middle and lower-class people. 

9. Health, nutrition, and safety: The prospective teacher needs to develop a defintion of what 
a healthy person is ana how good health can be maintained. What conditions in inner-cities 
affect the health of poor children? What are the symptoms and effects of under-nutrition? 
What agencies can assist poor people with health problems? What considerations should be 
given to problems of sight, hearing, and emotional health? 



Component 3: Professional Understandings and Competencies 

Group VII has attempted to develop a systems-approach diagram in which sub-components 
of the professional education are identified and the relationships between sub-components 
indicated. A weakness in some teacher education programs is (1) the failure to indicate the 
interrelations of various sub-components, and (2) to build into the system a series of “evaluative 
checks.” 



Heavy arrows in the diagram indicate not so much a sequence of steps as they do the direct 
relationship between subcomponents. “Understanding self” and “understanding the learner” may 
be considered simultaneously or separately, but the learner should learn in them such a way as 
their relationship is obvious. Both of these subcomponents, in turn, contribute to “Developing 
styles of teacher behavior.” 

Light arrows indicate relationships of a second order (relationships which a particular 
teacher-education institution might want to program h to) while broken line arrows indicate the 
alternate remedial routes. 

The , ,oup believes that built into each componet should be an evaluation of understanding 
and /r . ..Kills; and prescriptive-remedial activities if the prospective teacher has not demonstrated 
a desired level of competence. Each component then appears on the chart in the form of a 

“cycle” 

It is understood that full-development of each componet \m\l take much, time and creative 
effort on the part of all staff members involved in a particular program. Teacher . educators have 
not always been successful in devising meaningful situations in which key ideas are taught. We 
have attempted to specify some of these activities in the descriptions of sub-components below, 
but restructuring the content activities and media for each will be a continuous task. Where 
“ineraction with students” is indicated on the chart, this will usually mean some first-hand 
experience of the prospective teacher with pupils in a school. If we are focusing on inner-city 
children then the school and the children should be inner-city schools and children. 
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Sub-Components 

Understanding self: The prospective teacher should understand his values and what he 
thinks of himself. Help should be given to a person to develop more satisfying values if a 
person finds that what he believes, and what he belie .s ho should believe, arc in conflict. 
Games, simulations, sensitivity exercises, and discussions can be built into the program. The 
prospective teacher should perceive how his own personality affects others. Attention 
should be given the concepts of actualization and manipulation as defined by Maslow and 
Shostrum, if diagnostic profiles and behavior in front of children indicate problems with 
self-concept, remedia) T-Group activity can be recommended. 

2. Understanding the learner: Drawing on what is learned in previous sociology experiences, 
the prospective teacher should assess student self-concept and study his family and 
community environment. Case-studies can be developed, counselors can be interviewed, 
resources may include a variety of films and literature. The prospective teacher’s behavior in 
the classroom may suggest whether further thought and activity should be given to 
comprehending what the student is, 

3. Developing styles of teacher behavior which facilitate learning: The prospective teacher must 
learn techniques which enable the learner to be everything that he can be. Specifiable 
teacher behaviors can alternatuely “f £'••** the child or inhibit him. Games can be used to 
de velop sensitivity to these techniques and later verbal-interaction studies may provide 
deeper insight, 

4. Developing understanding of principles of learning: The prospective teacher should learn in 
as meaningful a context as possible the several concepts useful in selecting and evaluating 
learning activities. These principles include such ideas as (a) The learner must be active 
(involved) in learning, (b) Learning occurs through various channels, (c) Learning is 
influenced by the emotional and physical climates, etc, 

5, Developing skill in framing affective, psychomotor and cognitive objectives (including 

eonceptial and behavioral objectives): The prospective teacher must develop skill in 

establishing educational priorities and framing coherent statements of objectives. Games and 
simulations can be employed to make this sub-component realistic, 

6, Developing understanding and skill in use of technical teaching competencies: Descriptions 
and video-taped examples of various teaching competencies (as described by Allen, Young 
and others) can be followed up by personalized micro-teaching activity, 

7, Developing knowledge of and skill in learning resources and various techniques and 

methodologies: The prospective teacher, through example, simulation and reading can 
become acquainted with such entities as audio-visual resources, games, simulations, 
discussion techniques, small and large group techniques, “discovery” methods, problem 
solving, field trips, etc. Much of this might be done through the vehicle of a special 
methods course or courses, ^ ' 




8. Organizing learning experiences-determining learning strategics: The prospective teacher, 
utilizing to the best of his ability the knowledge he has as represented in items 5, 6, and 7 
will develop lesson plans, and try them out on his learners. 

9. Developing productive re lath iships with supervisors and eo-workers: The prospective 
teacher must learn to work in groups to the extent that cooperative decisions can be made 
using the insights and skills of all persons with the group. Sensitivity exercises and role 
playing may be employed to this end. 



10, Developing understanding and skill in assessing student growth: The prospective teacher will 
develop skill in devising paper and pencil instruments; and in utilizing other means of 
evaluation with respect to his stated objectives. His evaluation must then be used in 
developing new learning situations. 
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MODEL NO. 2 



A MODEL, WITH SPECIAL PREFERENCES TO PREPARING TEACHERS 
FOR INNER-CITY SCHOOLS 

INTRODUCTION 

Since all systems must be founded on a base, this guide will arbitrarily select High School 
Graduation as the point of origin before a path of Vocational pursuit is chosen. Empirically 
speaking, there appears to he only four alternatives open to all graduates^ 

1. Proceed to College 

by reasons of scholarship, finances, or committment. 

2. Enter industry 

by reasons of having sufficient entry level skills 

promise of employment 

apprenticeship programs 

specialized training programs 

military service 

compelling needs of finances (dependency) 
psychological or social needs 
etc, etc, etc. 

3* Remain non-committed 

(no definition of immediate or long term goals,) 

poor scholarship 

poor finances 

lack pre-employment 

training 

no opportunity 
etc, etc, etc, 

4, Because Social dropouts (a small percentage apprears to be unaccountable) Team Iv 
assumes the percentage to be negligable and therefore will not endeavor to elaborate. It 
is the amelioration of this end that this model is directed. 
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GRADUATE CURRICULUM 



The field of advanced studies will cncompas three general areas of study, such as Research , 
Administration , and Advanced Specialized Studies . 

Research 

Formal Seminar type settings preferred. Directed activities involving: 

1. Research teaching for program effectiveness in high school and college. 

2. Development of Sociometric scales and analysis, 

3. Development of competence in group dynamics. 

4. Analysis of: New techniques, trends, — Social, educational, and industrial material. 

5. Implementation techniques (of new philosophies of teaching methods and or systems.) 
A dminis tru tion 

1. Analysis of comparative philosophies of Education, both national and international. 

2. Advanced studies in behavioral and social sciences. 

3. Developing further sensitivities to the “NOW” problems, solutions and implementation. 

4. Educational administrative system analysis, 

5. Organizational effectiveness. 

Advanced Specialized Studies 

1* Analysis of comparative philosophies of Education both national and international, 

2, Advanced studies in behavioral and social sciences. 

3* Developing further sensitivities to the “NOW” problems, solutions and implementation. 



UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM 



TEACHER COMPETENCIES 



GENERAL 

Courses geared toward individual competencies of vocational teachers of the disadvantaged. 

Political sciences 

world and U. S, history 
Economics — National and Local 
Social Studies 
English and Literature 
Critical Analysis 
Logic and Rhetoric 
Criminology 
Biology 

Anthropology & Cnemistry 
General Psychology 
General Mathematics 
Ecology 

Critical Analysis 
Philosophy 
Logic 
Religion 
Social. 

Political 

Educational 



PROFESSIONAL 
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Establishing abilities with relevency in? 



1. Analysis and synthesis of subject matter. 

2, Diagnosis and prognosis of individual problems and situations, that blacken learning in 
the total environment. 



3. Developing teaching techniques and methods geared toward the disadvantaged. 



4, Utilization and motivational techniques, 

5, Inculcating desirable attitudinal and perceptual changes. 

6, Individualizing instruction. s . 



7. Developing i administering valid and reliable, dynamic evaluative criteria. 
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AFFECT 



Seminars in development of perceptual concepts of affect. 

1 , Sensitivity to the needs and desires of the individual, 

2, An understanding of the life styles of all classes. 

3 , An appreciation of human values. 

4, Conimunicology (nature and styles of language, verbal and non-verbal.) 

5, Self realization (entrospective analysis and synthesis). 



SPECIAL 



Trade area skills gained by guidance of teacher trainee through a programmed series of 
experiences which will result in technical competencies. 

To be determined by trace analysis. 
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CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 



Criteria to evaluate an individual in the performance of the task of teacher of Vocational 
skills to the disadvantaged. 

1. submit eviden o of successful achievement in the areas of general, professional and 
affective education as required n teacher training competency. 

2. Technical Competencies — 3 years experience in trade area (through formal guided 
program) or 4 years journeyman experience (evaluated by trade competency tests and 
work history investigation.) 

3. Teaching— serve an intern probationary per od a minimum of one (1) year of guided 
experiences under the tutlege of a tenure teacher, 

4. A satisfactory recommendation by the institutional administrator where internship is 
served. 

Using a criterium to evaluate an individual in the performance of the task of teacher of 
vocational skills to the disadvantaged. 






ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE MODEL 



ADVANTAGES 
Low Cost 

Feedback (entire contmuum) 
In-service teacher upgrading 
Ease of implementation 
Operational reality 
Professional opportunity to 
the disadvantaged 
Individualized tailoring 
of the curriculum 
Fail safe 

Replete with alternatives 
Eventual service to the 
needs of dropouts 
Efficiency 
Reduction of skill 
obsolence factor 
Establishij g a frame of 

reference toward committment 
Clearly defined objectives 
Reduce teacher attrition 
Engender teacher correspondence 
with peers 

Tenured teacher professional 
upgrading 

Opportunity for ego satisfaction 
Efficiency through guided 
systems (time) 

Adjustable time continuum 



DISADVANTAGES 

Implementation Problems 
Proselytization 
Industrial cooperation 
Federal subsidies 
State certification regulations 
Implementation of Cooperative 
program 

Trade coordinators and training 
Change factors-resistanee 
Establishing post-high 
Establishing clinical guidance 
program 

Establishing rapport with 
clinical guidance teachers 
at high school* graduate, and 
post-graduate levels 
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Model Submitted by Dr. Malvern Miller 



TEACHER EDUCATION MUST CONCERN ITSELF 
WITH THE FOLLOWING IDEAS 

AFFECTIVE — to develop interpersonal comp. 

PROFESSIONAL — develop teaching skills 

GENERAL — to develop the individual 

TECHNICAL — to develop competencies needed In area or field of specialization 




SUGGESTED YEARS - 



1 • h 1 3 1 4 1 




AFFECTIVE 












GENERAL 




| 


PROFESSIONAl 







I 



With direction from both 
teacher education and the 
school 



This is a total model or supra-system of the formal aspects of teacher education. 

Each of the four are. . ~.:dtute a sub-system which must be coordinated and developed from 
where the individ sv • : ~ providing learning expr .iences from which the student (with the 
advice from his "ac b. ■ ,:an select those learning experiences that will add to his development. 



Each of the four areas of development must -provide both individual and group activities. 
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Further development of each area will depend upon the resources available and the needs of the 
students. 
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MODEL NO. 3 



A MODEL, WITH GENERAL REFERENCES TO PREPARING TEACHERS 

FOR INNER- CITY SCHOOLS 

Rationale: 

The following assumptions were made and have been used as a guide in the development of 
undergraduate and graduate programs, 

1. The role of the teacher in education is changing and will continue to change in the 
future. We must prepare teachers for change, not status quo. The concepts of 
performance criteria, multiple instructional routes, differentiated staffing patterns, and 
continual inservice training programs appear to offer a meaningful approach to teacher 
education in the future, 

2. Specific performance criteria based on analysis of knowledge, skills and attitudes in the 
human relations, behavioral, and content areas should be identified to provide a 
flexible basis for change. When the trainee meets the specified criteria requirements he 
will have completed the program, regardless of the length of time enrolled. Thus 
variable entry and exit points in programs will occur, 

3. Since there is no real evidence of any one major strategy of teacher training, this 
program includes as many widely differing overall strategies as possible in order to 
provide for examination of training consequences, for insights into relative training 
efficiencies, and for discovering relative acceptance and appreciation of the processes 
by trainees. 

4. A major goal of the program is to provide continuous diagnosis of the needs of each 
trainee, and constant evaluation of the program components designed to meet these 
needs. 

5. One of the most important emphasis throughout planning will be the development of 
multiple program alternative and instructional paths to the same objective. 

6. A teacher's training never ends, and therefore, a closely knit relationship between 
preservice and inservice training will be developed, 

7. Special consideration of differentiated staffing seems essential in the schools of the 
future. 

8. The disadvantaged are isolated from the dominent cultural influences and in most cases 
lack the political or community cohesiveness to articulate and implement their needs* 

9. Our programs must b- relevant io urban education until we understand the feelings of 

the disadvantaged. This cannot be done without exposure to their ideas, concerns, and 
reasoning, ~ “ 



10. To reach the nre and in. school teacher in urban and suburban areas and help them to 
see their problems simu latancously with attempts to reach the urban disadvantaged. 



Purpose: 

To build a model for teacher education curricula and certification to be adapted to the 
disadvantaged Urban Youth, 

The objective is to define the needed competencies of the teacher in terms of specific 
behaviors and to match those behaviors with specific learning experiences. This will be achieved 
by instructional modules. 

In order to exhibit this purpose, in the time allotted, we are building a sub-system for 
learning modeling. 

The committee report should be viewed in the light of the limitations of time and resources 
available at the Institute, The model is in no way meant to be absolute, instead it can be used as 
a guide for further development and refinement of models to meet local needs. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION SEQUENCE TEAM 2 and 5 




Unique for Teachers 



Teacher T'd. Student 



Societal School Needs 
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Teaching Competencies 



Occupational Competencies (Job) (Trade) 
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Teacher Education System Team 2 and 5 
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Required Institutional and Certification Change 
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CERTIFICATION 



Assumptions; 

1. Certification should be a ‘'screening in M rather than a “screening out” process* 

2. Must be structured on the base of: 

(a) societal needs 

(b) approved training programs directed to effectively meet those needs 

3. Muse be broad enough to meet the needs of the larger community and flexible enough 
to accomodate to the individual* 

4. If assumptions one* two* and three are valid then certification process must be flexible, 
fluid, ever-changing, and under constant review and evaluation* 

Recommendations: 

1. Certification must be developed, maintained, reviewed, and revised through cooperative 
efforts of the State Departments* Training Institutions, and the Consumer of the 
drained teacher’s service; be* Advisory Committee* 

2. Certification must take into account the job performance of the individual* 

3. Must be further based upon approved programs and allow for varying kinds of 
preparation programs since the common goal is job performance and not the 
perpetuation and reinforcement of course oriented preparation program requirements. 

4. Due to the increased mobility of society, a new and more broad reciprocity 
technique of certification must be explored and developed. 



5. Must have multiple entry and exit points. 



/ 
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APPENDIX E 



COMPLETE TEXT OF FORMAL PRESENTATIONS 
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CHALLENGES TO INSTITUTE PARTICIPANTS IN CHANGING THE 
PROCESS AND CONTENT OF THEIR VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 
CURRieULUMS TO REACH DISADVANTAGED YOUTH IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 

JUDITH HENDERSON* 



One can surmise from the lengthy and rather esoteric title assigned that 
my message this evening is to challenge thoughts of change. While planning 
what tact I would take that might accomplish this objective , I rejected 
several approaches that are common to most of us. I first rejected several 
approaches that are common to most of us. I first rejected what might be 
referred to as the "scare tactic, 11 This typically begins with exhortations 
about the sad and precarious state of world* national and local affairs in 
which we find ourselves. It dwells on the problems of war, pollution, 
poverty, population, unemployment, crime, alienation, the rebellion of 
youth and uncontrolled technology. Statistics concerning the rapidity of 
change and the dire need for haste in changing our present procedures are 
thrown out like confetti for emphasis * -and the effect is usually a potent 
one. We feel the eminent danger. It is frightening and our anxieties are 
raised to such a level that we are ready to change most everything. But 
too frequently *1 fear, feelings are so diffuse and anxiety ridden from this 
approach that one 1 s ultimate productivity is inhibited and I therefore re- 
jected this tact. 

Next X considered the "inspirational tactic," This approach usually 
draws heavily on moving quotations and statements from intellectuals and 
scholars. It is also weighted with personal stories of wasted talent and 
human resources. The effect is a touching one; we are saddened and guilty 
that we have not done something before now to eleviate the inhuman practices 
described. It too is usually an effective approach in that it makes us eager 
to change things. But I find it difficult to be effusively sentimental and 
I did not wish to leave you melancholy and so I rejected this tact. 

The last approach concerning change 1 rejected was the "intellectual 
tactic," This move usually delves deeply into the scholarly literature 
and research on change itself. Various theoretical constructs surrounding 
change are described in depth. Attention is focussed on the R-D and E model, 
the social “interaction model, the problem-solving or decision-model and the 
linkage -model , The effect is an impressive one; we are awed by the amount 
of attention being given to the idea of change. It has become so important 
that change and change agents are being valued in and of themselves. We 
feel the pressure to "jump on the bandwagon" and do something --anything so 
long as it is different and involves change. But 1 rejected this approach 
as a means of encouraging change since I find it terribly boring, smacking 
of pseudo intelleetualism and because I simply do not believe In change for 
change sake. 



*Br. Judith Henderson is Associate Director of Learning Systems Institute, 
Michigan State University, last Lansing Michigan, 
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